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E halted near the 
W lower lodges of 

the camp. Pita- 
makan told one of the Gros 
Ventres to go up midway 
between the camp and the 
grove where High Star 
was hemmed in, stand 
guard there until he could 
hear the enemy coming, 
and then come back to us 
as fast as he could. 

After giving the guard 
time enough to reach his 
stand, we rode on until we 
were opposite the centre 
of the camp, and there 
formed in line at long 
rifle range from the near- 
est of the lodges. ‘‘Now! 
Shoot !’’? Pitamakan or- 
dered. We aimed our guns 
a little over the camp, 
and fired. The instant the 
guns had boomed, Pita- 
makan led us to another 
position near the upper 
end of the camp; on the 
way we hurriedly re- 
loaded, and as soon as we 
had come to a halt, fired 
again. 

Our first volley roused 
the whole sleeping camp, 
and by the time we fired 
the second, a pandemo- 
nium of shrieks, calls, 
wailing of women and 
children, scattering shots, 
and howling of dogs broke 
loose. 

The ever-increasing 
noise drowned the thud of 
our horses’ feet, as, shift- 
ing our position again, we 
rode under cover of the dark- 
ness down to the lower end of 
the camp. There we fired our 
guns, and then moving back to 
our first position we let off an- 
other volley, which Pitamakan 
and I supplemented by dis- 
charging every cylinder of our 
six-shooters. At least fifty guns 
answered us, —many more than we had thought 
remained in the camp,—and the bullets from 
some of them whizzed by unpleasantly close to 
our ears. 

‘‘After this we will shoot while on a fast 
run,’’ said Pitamakan. 

That he had us do in order to fool the camp 
defenders, who in the darkness had to aim at 
the flashes of our guns. 

The cries of the women and children soon 
ceased, a sure sign that they had fled into the 
timber behind the camp. Thenceforth the 
Gros Ventres, and even Pitamakan, fired each 
time directly at the position of the camp de- 
fenders. I do not know how long we kept 
riding up and down in front of the camp, firing 
our guns as fast as we could reload them; but 
I think that I had shot my twentieth round 
when our Gros Ventre sentinel came flying 
back to us, and cried, ‘‘They come! They 
come! Many of them! The pound of their 
horses’ feet is like thunder.’ 

We listened, and heard a steady, deep 
rumble. It grew louder and nearer, until 
finally we could distinguish in it the crackling 
of the brittle sagebrush and greasewood, the 
thwack of quirts, and the spluttering cough of 
hard-breathing horses. 

‘‘We will go now,’ said Pitamakan. ‘‘Keep 
close behind me, all of you. We will not shoot 
- together, but instead, we’ll keep up an 

‘regular fire, so that the enemy won’t know 
he W many there are of us.’’ 

With that, he fired in the direction of the 
swiftly approaching enemy, and away we 
went down the bottom, while first one, and 
then another of us, discharged his weapon as 
itamakan had ordered. 

it is no laughing matter to be chased in the 
nicht by two or three hundred riders, even if 
you are certain that you are astride a horse 
that none of them can overtake. 
‘ ‘crrible menace in the thunder of the hoofs 

‘ind us, and I sickened at the thought of 
* kat would happen to me if my animal should 
C\anece to put his foot in a badger hole. 

When our pursuers passed their camp, some 
ot them had undoubtedly swerved into it for a 
thoment, and had learned that their herds were 
Nussing, and that their best runners had been 
taken from among the lodges; for there pres- 

tly came to our ears shouted calls and 
“"swers, and our pursuers came on with such 
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a burst of speed that we were obliged to | our Gros Ventre allies entranced ; then, spring- | 


increase our pace considerably. Whenever one ing to the ground, they began to sing their 
of us turned in the saddle and fired back, they | victory song, and to dance in time to it, a 
answered with a scattering volley of shots. | dance in which every movement expressed 
Pitamakan led us straight to the ford at utter contempt of the Assiniboins. That was 
which I had remained during the rounding up | more than the Assiniboins could bear; weary 
of the enemy’s herds. We crossed it on the | though they were, they slowly climbed up on 
jump, and then turned northward across the | their jaded horses, and took the back trail for 
bottom and out on the great plain. After a two- home. Our Gros Ventres, however, had not 
or three-mile run, the Assiniboins noticeably | yet had enough fun at their expense, and so 
slackened their pace. We had some difficulty they mounted and followed them for some 
in bringing our fresh and excited horses down to | distance, still singing the victory song, and 
the same rate of speed. We frequently allowed | taunting them. 
the enemy to come within three or four hun-| ‘‘We have your horse herds.’’ ‘‘We have 
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we swerved off toward the 
upper end of the camp, 
the people surged out and 
headed us off. Those who 
spoke Blackfoot shouted, 
‘*Pitamakan! Oh-ho, ah- 
ha!’’ ‘‘He is come, Pita- 
makan, the chief, and 
whipper of chiefs!’’ ‘‘He 
has struck our enemy on 
the back; he is a chief!’’ 
‘*He has turned our great- 
est enemy into a woman !’’ 

And so they kept on, 
crowding so close round 
us that for a while we 
could not move. Pitama- 
kan preserved his usual 
modest, even shy de- 
meanor—a_ circumstance 
that endeared him still 
further to the people. 

Nor was I overlooked in 
all this giving of praise. 
My name also was shouted 


on all sides; one old 
woman cried, ‘‘The 
Spotted Robe! Oh -ho, 


ah-ha! There he is, the 
young white Blackfoot! 
The avenger of our dead, 
there he sits on his horse, 
safe returned to us and 
making glad our hearts !’’ 
Quite near us stood High 
Star, as enthusiastic as 
anyone else in sounding 
our praises; but when he 
saw that we had heard 
enough of it, he made a 
way for us through the 
crowd, and led us to his 
lodge. 
‘*T have news for you. 
Your enemy and his com- 
panion were here in this camp 
two nights ago,’’ he said, as 
soon as we had seated ourselves 
on the comfortable couch on 
either side of him. 

‘*You mean —’’ Pitamakan 
began. 

‘*Yes, Long Bear, with his 
follower, One Horn.’’ 

‘*How were they dressed?’’ I asked. 

**T did not see them. We did not get here 
until yesterday evening, but that was the first 
question I asked my woman. She tells me that 
Long Bear wore a red blanket, and the other 
man a white one, and that both of them wore 
cow leather leggings. They remained for the 
night in High Bear’s lodge, and told him that 
they were on their way home from an unsuc- 
cessful raid into the Crow country.’’ 

‘‘Ha! They can lie, as well as steal from 
their own tribe!’’ Pitamakan exclaimed. 


| **There’s not a doubt that they were the two 


dred yards of us, and we always showed them | killed many of your brothers, and made a/| 





our position by discharging our rifles. 

Hour after hour we went on in this manner, 
heading ever toward the country of the North | 
Blackfeet. As time passed, we became more | 

and more positive that our pursuers believed | 
we had their herds. That, and that only, 


would account for their sticking so doggedly to | 
Very impatiently now we began | 


our trail. 
looking to the east for signs of the coming day, 
for we were tired, and hungry, and sleepy. 
But when at length the morning star began to 


woman of your chief.’’ ‘‘Who are we? Why, 
Gros Ventres, your always enemies. And one 
is a Blackfoot. Yes, it was Running Eagle, 
| the Blackfoot, who whipped your chief. ’’ 
Presently they came back, smiling and happy. 
| ‘*Now what shall we do?’’ one of them asked. 
‘*EKat, and then sleep,’’ Pitamakan replied. 
And upon that he led the way southwestward 
| toward some rolling hills and the far-off Gros 
Ventre camp. 
Up in the hollows of the hills, beside a spring 





There was | 


glow redly, and the first faint white light began | of fairly good water, we found and shot a 


to creep up from the eastern horizon, we threw | | young cow buffalo, and roasted and ate a lot | 


off our lethargy at once. 
As it became lighter, the Assiniboins pres- | | of us watched in turn we slept. All that day 


| of the fat meat. Then while one after another | 


ently discovered that we were only twelve | and all the following night we stayed there by | 
| who were with us; we will take care of them,’’ 


men, and that we were not driving their | the spring, resting, sleeping, eating; and when 
missing herds before us. The moment they | early the next morning we finally started on, we 
saw how they had been tricked, they came to a | were all in high spirits, and full of hope that 
stop. Some of them slumped down dejectedly | something exciting would occur. Nothing 
in their saddles; others wearily dismounted | happened, however, and two days later we 
and stretched themselves on the ground. There|came in sight of the Gros Ventre lodges; 
were fully three hundred of them, the whole | whereupon our friends put on their war 
force that the day before had surrounded us | | clothes, painted their faces, and combed and 
while we were in the grove by the river. | rebraided their long hair, in order to make a 
Giving a long-drawn sigh of relief, Pitamakan triumphant entry into camp. 
said, ‘‘ Yes, they are all there, all whom we! Neither Pitamakan nor I took part in that 
fought yesterday, and the Gros Ventres are| parade. The Gros Ventres went on ahead of 
on a safe trail home with the herds. ’’ us, and made the last four or five hundred 
Then, shaking his rifle at them, with his eyes | yards at breakneck speed, singing the war 
flashing, and his whole body quivering with | song and firing their guns. On the near side 
rage, he cried out, ‘‘O you murderers of my | of the camp the whole tribe was gathered to 
father! O you dogs! This is only the begin- | meet and praise them, and tears of joy streamed 
ning of your troubles! Before Pitamakan’s | down the cheeks of the women as they gave 
shadow passes on to the Sand Hills, you and | thanks to the sun for the safe return of the 
yours shall pay dearly for what you have warriors. 
done !”’ Pitamakan and I intended to avoid the crowd 
For a moment or two his bitter words held | and go straight to High Star’s lodge, but as 


we saw down in the Assiniboin country.’’ 

‘*What are you going to do to them?”’ our 
host asked. 

‘‘Nothing, at present, nothing at all until 
I can surely prove their guilt. It will then be 
time to consider their punishment. ’’ 

High Star next told us that all the Gros 
Ventres had arrived safe home with our recoy- 
ered herd and with the Assiniboin horses, and 
that one of his sons was herding our band on 
good feed away above the camp. By actual 


|count, our division of the party had taken 


from the enemy 703 horses, and High Star 
had been awaiting our arrival in order to dis- 
tribute them among the party, share and share 
alike. 
‘*We want none of them,’’ said Pitamakan. 
‘*And you needn’t give any to the ten men 


I added. And so we did, for we gave each of 
them five good animals. 

‘*Well, my young brother, we Gros Ventres 
owe you much, ’’ High Star said to Pitamakan. 
‘* Everyone in this camp is at this time praising 
your name. I tell you truly that you, and 
you alone, saved us there in the grove. And 
more, I say that you are a better warrior than 
I. I know only how to fight; but you can 
both fight and make wise plans for outwitting 
the enemy. That is true chieftainship. I 
predict for you a great future; my medicine 
tells me that you are to be the leader of your 
people. ’’ 

‘*T don’t know about that. My father was 
a chief. The people all loved him. I’d like 
to be as good a man as he was,’’ said Pita- 
makan. 

The rest of that day and all the evening we 
had not a moment that we could call our own; 
one after another the chiefs and medicine men 
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several hours, and then came the feast. The| with Tsistsaki, and had a much needed rest. | | Sure proof that he and One Horn stole our 


invited us to a feast in their lodges, and at | 
every place we were obliged to take at least a 
mouthful of the huge dishes of meats, pemmi- 
can and berries set before us. 

When we at last returned to High Star’s 
lodge, we found waiting for us the old woman 
who had so lavishly praised me earlier in the 
day; she besought us so earnestly to eat some 
of the pemmican that she had prepared for us 
that we accompanied her to her lodge. 

‘*T know that you don’t want to eat,’’ she 
said, setting the food before us, ‘‘and I did 
not ask you here just to feast. I asked you 
to come because you have made my heart | 

glad.’’ 


‘Ah!’ **Ah!’’ we each politely exclaimed. | River we looked down upon Fort Benton from | 


‘*Yes, my heart is glad this day,’’ she con- | 
tinued, ‘‘because you two have destroyed many | 
of my enemies. They have done me terrible | 
wrong, those Assiniboin cutthroats. First, 
they ambushed my man when he was out kill- 
ing meat for the lodge. Next, they killed my | 
oldest son; and last, two moons ago, another 
son. Only one son is left me now, and he is 
away on the war trail. 

**So you see, you, Pitamakan, and you, 
Spotted Robe, young men chiefs, why my 
heart is glad this night; as my enemies have 
done to me, so have you done to them. And 
because you have done that, and made my 
heart glad, I now give you these things—these 
with which I thought never to part.’’ 

With that, she began to open the ends of six 
brightly painted, long-fringed, rawhide cylin- 
drical cases, from which she finally took two 
of the most beautiful war suits we had ever 
seen. The shirts and leggings, which were of 
soft, white, bighorn leather, were fringed 
with white weasel skins, and embroidered with | 
porcupine quillwork of gorgeous colors and | 
intricate design. ‘The war bonnets were of | 
perfectly matched eagle tail feathers, with 
their stems wrapped with swan’s-down that 
had been colored bright red. With careful 
and loving touch she spread them out before 
our admiring eyes; then refolding and replac- | 
ing them in the cylinders, she silently handed | 
them to us. 

‘*You are very generous,’’ I said, and asked 
what we could do for her in return for such 
rich presents. 

‘*Just keep on killing Assiniboins,’’ was 
her quick reply. 

‘*We will do that whenever we can!’’ Pita- | 
makan fiercely exclaimed. “They ambushed 
my father, as they did your man.’ 

‘‘Ah! That is the kind of talk I like to} 
hear.’’ Then, after a moment, the old woman 
gave us the signal to depart, saying, ‘‘ You 
may go now. I think that I am going tocry.’’ | 

And, indeed, as we made our way back to} 
High Star’s lodge, we heard her wailing and | 
calling the names of her dead. 

A large party of the Gros Ventres was start- | 
ing on a trading expedition to Fort Benton the 
next morning. We intended to accompany it, 
for, in that case, we would have help in driv- 
ing our band of horses. High Star, however, 
would not hear of our departing for at least | 
another day, for he had made preparations for | 
a big dance in our honor. Accordingly, we | 
put on the war suits given us by the old 
woman, and about three o’clock in the after- | 
noon he escorted us to the edge of the timber | 
below the camp. There about four hundred 
men were assembled, every one of whom was 
dressed in his finest war clothes. As we came | 
near, they all shouted, ‘‘Ho, Pitamakan! Ho, 
Ah-ta-to-yi!’’ and then gave their shrill, long- | 
drawn war cry. 

** Ho, At-se-na! Nrks-o-kwo-i-din-on !’’ 
(Ho, Gros Ventres! Relatives all!) we shouted, 
in answer to their greeting, and took our place | 
with High Star near the drummers—twenty 
young men who, in sets of four, sat round five 
huge, deep-toned drums. « 

Upon our arrival, our hosts formed a great 
circle, five or six men deep, and sat down. 
Medicine men here and there filled, lighted, 
and passed their sacred pipes, that everyone 
might puff a few whiffs to the sun, to mother | 
earth, and the four quarters of the world. In 
the centre of the circle several kettles of food | 
were cooking over small fires, which were in 
charge of very young men. That was new to 
us. High Star told us that we were to have | 
a Crow dance—one that had lately been taught 
the Gros Ventres by some visitors from thé 
Crow tribe. 

As soon as the pipes were smoked out, the 
twenty young men started the dance song; 
with sticks knobbed with buckskin they beat 
the deep-toned drums: tum tum! tum tum! 
tum tum! We all rose and began to dance; 
some moved first one foot forward, and then 
the other, with a light, and then a heavy step; 
others danced with single, long-timed heavy 
steps. Meanwhile everyone threw his body | 
into different postures, and brandished his | 
weapons. We circled the cooking fires, in | 
imitation of the course of the sun; and many | 
of the dancers, going close round the food 
kettles, extended their hands toward them as 
if blessing their contents. It was strenuous 
work to dance completely round the big circle ; 
as soon as we had completed a turn, the drum- 
mers gave their drums a final rapid beating, 
and shouting the war cry, we all returned to 
our starting places for a short rest. 

In that manner the dance was kept up for 





| we slowly herded our horses 
'down the long 
| the bottom, 


|own people. 


| people all about the fight 


| ing our names, hailing us as 


| chief. 


| him and hugging me close. 


| he and Pitamakan came in!’’ Tsistsaki cried. 
| ‘*The people shouted their names and praised 


/and the other tribes, 
| trade. ’’ 


time passed quickly, and it was late in the | 


evening before we lay down to get some rest | no sooner entered his lodge and taken my | | our vengeance ! 
, for our journey home. 
We left the Gros Ventre camp the next morn- | Bear is here in camp, and I already have | 


ing, after giving the ten men the horses we | 
had promised them, and presenting to High | 


Star one of our best buffalo runners. Pita-| > 


makan was quite downecast when he noticed 


| how the band had shrunk; all day he was | 
very silent, and well I knew that he was turn- | 


ing over in his mind this and that plan for | 
making an end of his enemy, Long Bear, the | 
cause of all his losses. 

On the second afternoon after we left Milk 


‘the edge of the plains. Just below it, along | 
| the banks of the river, were pitched the lodges | 
of the Blackfeet. 
| fort was a steamboat, and still another was | 
moored to the bank several hundred yards | 
farther up the stream. 
to make of the second craft, for through the glass 
I saw that it was not one of our American 
Fur Company boats. That surprised and dis- 
turbed me; we had for some time been expect- 
ing—and fearing—the invasion by independent 
traders of what we considered as our terri- 


tory. 
We had decided not to make a spectacular | 
entry into camp, and so 


slope into 
and across it 
toward the lodges. But while 
we were still some distance 
away, we saw the people 
hurrying out and gathering 
in little groups, and then, 
shouting our names, come 
rushing across the flat to meet 
us. The more enthusiastic 
danced forward in a perfect 
delirium of joy. Our recep- 
tion by the Gros Ventres 
could not compare in warmth 
with this welcome by our 
The trading 
party that had preceded us 
from the Gros Ventre camp 
had told our’ Blackfeet 


with the Assiniboins, and 
how Pitamakan had out- 
witted them. 

We dismounted in the midst 
of the crowd, and eager boys 
took charge of our horses. 
Pitamakan’s mother, and his 
and my Aunt Tsistsaki clung 
first to one and then the other 
of us, crying, laughing, kiss- 
‘ing, and embracing us, too 
much overcome with joy to 
speak. But others were shout- 


‘boy chiefs,’? and madly 
praising Pitamakan for his 
coup upon the Assiniboin 
We thought they never 
| would have done, but the 
welcoming shouts and praise finally subsided, 
and we gradually made our way out of the 
crowd. A few minutes later I entered the 
fort and shook hands with my uncle, whom I 
found waiting for me. 

‘*Well, well!’’ he exclaimed, drawing me to 
‘*Here’s my boy 
safe back again.’’ 

‘*You should have been down in camp when 


them until their throats got sore, and they 
could shout no longer.’’ 

‘*‘No doubt they did,’’ said Uncle Wesley. 
‘“‘The Gros Ventres who came in yesterday 
told me something of your adventures with the 
Assiniboins. Now, then, let’s have the whole 
thing.’’ 

When I had told him the whole story, he 
looked very grave, and stroked his chin 
thoughtfully with his hand. 

‘*T never before heard of a Blackfoot stealing | 
from his own people,’’ he said, ‘‘but there 


|can be no: doubt of this Long Bear’s guilt. 


This is a serious matter, my son, and before 
it is ended it may involve you, and conse- 
quently the company, in a quarrel with some 
of the Blackfeet. That must be avoided, if 
possible. Yes, in some way the trouble has 
got to be smoothed over. The boat you no 
doubt saw moored above here is loaded with 
goods for some rival traders. We need to be 
on better terms than ever with the Blackfeet 
in order to hold our 


‘‘But listen, Sleeping Thunder!’’ Tsistsaki 
exclaimed. ‘‘ You are needlessly alarmed! Our 
son here will have nothing to do with the pun- 
ishment of Long Bear. That is for Pitamakan 
to do; it is his right.’’ 

‘“*And besides,’’ I added, ‘‘we haven’t yet 
proved, and perhaps we never shall prove, that 
it was indeed Long Bear who stole our horses, 
and caused all the trouble.’’ 

There our talk ended, for just then my 
uncle was called to oversee the unloading of 
the company’s boat, which had ‘arrived that 
afternoon. 

I spent the rest of the day in our quarters 


“THERE'S A WRECK UP THE ROAD,” 


| silly, as Mrs. Blaney said. 


| to marry 
in curiosities who had a shop in the next) 


| last stylish touches. 


Just after dark Pitamakan sent for me. I had | 


| accustomed seat, than he exclaimed, ‘‘ Long | 


| horses! Now, brother, the time has come for 
This night shall they pay 
dearly for what they have done to us!’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





VERY evening for a month—sometimes | 
alone with her mother and Mazie, some- | 


times with. Ralph Annan watching her | 


| gown that she was never to put on at all. 


On Saturday morning she still expected to | 
I did not know what | be married the next day in that gown, with | Frankie said, softly, as she put away the new 


the white suéde slippers and silk stockings | 
that were Mazie’s wedding gift. Ralph’s| 
mother came before Frankie went to the} 
Emporium for the last day of work that she | 
expected ever to do there; and at home | 


everything was ready for the first wedding | 
| that Mrs. Blaney had given her. 
| all left the Emporium. Chattering gayly, they 


in the family. 
Frankie had begun work at the Emporium 
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| when she was ten years old, as a basement | 
cash girl, and consequently her wedding was | 


an event at the store. On Saturday afternoon, 
when the store closed, the girls had assembled, 
and presented Frankie with a pretty antique 
brooch; there was much talking and laugh- 
ing and joking—some of it, perhaps, rather 
Irene tried to 
make a new girl think that Frankie was 
* Raf Anhan,”’’ the foreign dealer 


block. 
Frankie’s eyes were shining. 


took the pin from its case, which was marked 
‘*Raf Anhan, Curio Dealer.’’ ‘‘Oh, it’s just 
the ‘something blue’ I need!’’ 

She opened the green pasteboard box in which 
she was taking home her wedding gown—the 
finisher at the Emporium had given it some 
‘‘Lay it on the dress. 
Now you can see what a darling brooch it is!’’ 

‘‘Oh, it’s the name on the box that pleases 
you, Frankie!’’ said Irene, and the remark 
made them all laugh again. 

‘*T hate to see them so trifling,’’ Mrs. Blaney 
whispered to the new girl. Mrs. Blaney’s hus- 
band was dead, and she had to work hard in 
order to support her children; she had fallen 
into the habit of expecting trouble. ‘‘I know 
a lady with a lovely white satin dress laid 
away in a trunk,’’ she continued. ‘‘It was 
made for her wedding dress thirty years 
ago, and she never used it. Every day she 


gets out that dress, and sits and looks at} 


m° 

Frankie had heard. ‘‘Dear me!’’ she cried. 
‘*‘What does she want with it in a trunk? I 
should think she’d give it away.’’ 

‘*It’s hard to part with a thing like that,’’ 
replied Mrs. Blaney, ‘‘and every year it grows 
harder. ’’ 

‘“*Then I think I’d want to give it away 
right off.’’ 

Frankie shut her lips firmly. 

‘“‘Of course Frankie’d give it away,’’ said 
Irene. 
and giving.’’ 

‘**Then you’ll always have to work for your 


HEINTZ EXPLAINED 


‘*Girls, it was | 
| too much for you to do!’’ she cried, as she | 





living, ’’ Mrs. Blaney said, dismally. ‘‘I’m sure 
I never thought I’d come back to the store.’’ 
‘Of course Frankie’ll work—I should hope! 


At the levee in front of the | work—Frankie embroidered the white wedding | But at home, not down here.’’ 


‘*I’m glad I’ve had to work for a living, 
else perhaps 1’d never have known you girls,” 


brooch. ‘‘It will seem funny not to come to 
work Monday.’’ 

Perhaps Frankie enjoyed her white gown 
all the more for having owned few pretty 
things. She folded it lovingly into its box, 
| and tucked inside its folds a yellow satin sachet 
Then they 


walked down the street, past 
the little store with the sign, 
‘*Raf Anhan, Curio Dealer. ’’ 
At the next corner Irene 
turned one way and Mrs. 
Blaney went another. A 
block or two farther on, the 
whole group scattered, and 
Frankie walked on alone. 
The wind whipped wavy 
threads from her dark, thick 
braids. In the light of the 
setting sun they shone like 
gossamer threads of bur- 
nished metal. 

She crossed a little park 
and passed the flat that Ralph 
had taken. It was ready for 
them; at its windows hung 
her own cross-stitched cur- 

. tains, tied back with yellow 
ribbon left from her flowered 
crape gown—the real sun- 
shine yellow that had always 
been Frankie’s favorite color. 

Her friend Flora lived in the 

same building, and that would 

make it pleasant, for Ralph 
was a traveling man, and 
had to be away part of the 
time. To Frankie, every- 
thing seemed almost ideal. 

And her heart was full; she 

should like, she thought, to 

have a perfect home here— 

Ralph should love it, all the 

girls should enjoy it. And 
. Mrs. Annan, who had been 

living alone at Tipton, should 
come and stay with them, 

Frankie thought. 

Unconsciously, as she planned what she 
should do, she walked very fast in her impa- 
tience to show the wedding dress and the new 
brooch at home. 

When Frankie reached the street on which 
she lived, there was no sunlight except on the 
spire of the church. At the corner, a whole 
block from home, stood Mazie, bareheaded, 
in a blue apron. She was talking with Mr. 
Heintz, who sat in his gasoline runabout. 

‘*‘O Frankie!’’ she cried. ‘‘Mother just 
went in; she told me to wait here for you—we 
mustn’t let Mrs. Annan suspect, because she 
has that heart trouble, and it’s probably noth- 
ing to be alarmed at — 

‘*There’s a wreck up the road,’’ Heintz 
explained. ‘‘We had a telephone message, 
and I thought maybe you folks’d like to drive 
out. Six U. F. coaches smashed into a cattle 
train. ’’ 

Frankie’s heart seemed to stop; she felt sure, 
at once, that Mr. Heintz was not telling all he 
knew. But she cried out, ‘‘Ralph wasn’t 
coming till eight o’clock, on the C. & S.!’’ 

‘*Well,’’? Mr. Heintz went on, slowly, **hé 
—he must have taken an earlier train; we had 
the telephone call, and we asked the names of 
people living here that were —’’ He stopped 
speaking abruptly. 

‘*Were hurt? Werekilled?’’ asked Frankie, 
quickly. 

‘‘Were passengers,’’ he finished, lamel) 
‘* Just get in, and I’ll take you out there righ! 
away.’’ 

So they started. Mazie still wore her apron, 
and Frankie held the green box, forgotten 


| across her knees. They flew past the hous 


in which Ralph had rented the flat; Flora wa 
out in front with her baby girl. She wave: 
merrily—she did not know. ; 
They went up Clarke Avenue, through Cit 
Park, across an unfamiliar part of town, al 
at last entered a country road that ran clos 
beside the railway track and the river. Pres 
ently Frankie noticed that it was grow!))- 


|dark. There were fireflies, and in a graveyal‘! 
‘*She’s a Friday’s child, always loving that they passed the stones looked very whit: 


against the trees. ; 
And then, suddenly, they came in sight «! 
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the wreck. ‘There were men in the road, and, 
a hundred yards ahead, the way was obstructed 
by a confused tangle that looked black and 
vague in the twilight. They began to hear 
the moaning of cattle; and there were things 
in the road—a dead steer, and another steer 
trying to get up from a heap of broken wood. 

‘‘When it struck the cattle train, one coach 
and the smoker went over the embankment | 
into the water,’’ Frankie heard some one say. | 

Heintz pointed out a little house with tele- | 
phone wires. ‘‘That’s where they’ll answer 
questions,’’ he said. ‘‘You can see the people 
standing in line. Now I’ll go and ask again | 
about Ralph. ’’ | 

““Oh, let me—don’t make me wait here!’’ | 
Frankie cried, and jumped from the motor car. 
She hurried across the road to the farmhouse, 
and took her place in the line. 

People were asking questions, and the man 
at the window answered after consulting a list | 
of names; it was a list of the passengers who | 
had reported themselves as safe. The line, 
was long, and it moved slowly, for everyone | 
seemed to want to talk at length to the man 
with the list. Directly in front of Frankie 
stood a woman with a long plume that showed 
purple in the lamplight. Inside the house a 
telephone jangled. Some one was talking to 
a hospital downtown, begging for bandages, | 
doctors, nurses. The farmhouse was a 
wretched, dirty place, occupied by some men 
who were raising sheep. In the front room a 
child was screaming. As the line decreased, 
Frankie’s heart beat savagely, like Mrs. 
Annan’s when she was ill. 

At last the purple plume moved up to the 
window. Frankie could not hear the questions, 
because her heart was beating so loud. Then 
the place at the window was hers. She shut 
her eyes an instant; and Ralph’s face came 
before them. Then she gave his name to the 
man with the list. At once he ran his finger 
down the page on which were scrawled the 
names of the passengers—a dirty finger with a 
large ring. 

Suddenly his finger paused. Frankie’s heart 
stopped, too, she thought, as if something had 
held it. ‘*What aged man ?’’ asked the official ; | 
and then—‘‘Spell the name.’? She did so. | 
The man shook his head, and his finger re- | 
sumed its course down the page. 

‘*Unaccounted for,’’ said the official, at last ; | 
and Frankie passed to one side—she did not 
know where to go or what todo. The 
man at the telephone was still calling 
for bandages. He came to the farm- 
house door. . 

‘*Is there any clean white cloth to 
be had?’’ he asked. ‘‘There’sa child 
here that may die for want of bandag- 
ing. ’’ 

‘*Why, I have some, ’’ said Frankie. 
She ran out to the motor car and took 
the green box from the seat. 

The road was near the river; when 
Frankie looked down into the water, 
she realized suddenly what ‘* unac- 
counted for’? was likely to mean. 
The unaccounted for were those in the 
river, whom the rescuers could not 
reach until morning. As that thought 
came to her, her hand tightened on 
the green box; she thought she could 
not let it go—it was like giving away 
part of Ralph. - But she pushed her 
wedding gown into the doctor’s hands. 

‘*It won’t tear; use a sharp knife!’’ 
she said. 

He did not thank her; with great 
slashes of his knife, he began to cut 
the long breadths of the skirt. Then— 
she hardly knew why it was—Frankie 
began to ery, for the first time. 

‘‘Don’t, honey !’? begged Mazie. 
“Don’t!” 

They searched a while longer, in 
vain; and then Mazie suggested that 
Ralph might have gone home without 
siving his name. That would be just 
like Ralph. Frankie began to feel quite sure 
they would find him at home, and they begged | 
Mr. Heintz to take them back. But when 
they reached home, one look into her mother’s 
‘ace told Frankie that Ralph had not come. | 

‘*He’s unaccounted for, mother,’’ she said. | 
‘We'll send a long-distance call right away to 
that farmhouse—maybe they’ve found him— 
inaybe he’s reported since we left. But don’t 
itt his mother know anything yet. Just as 
von aS we can be sure he’s safe, or—just as 

oon as we know, I’1l tell her.’’ 

‘Is that Frankie?’’ Mrs. Annan called. 

Come show me the wedding gown, Frankie. ’’ 

Frankie went into the sitting room. She 

oked anxiously at Mrs. Annan’s blue lips. 
“Oh, I can never dare tell her!’’ she thought. 
vut she smiled as if nothing were wrong. 

‘*Before you see the dress,’’ she said, ‘‘look 

what the girls gave me.’’ 

As she unwrapped the little box, marked 

ith the name that the girls in the store had 

‘ed about, her hands trembled. But her 

ice was steady. ‘‘Isn’t it beautiful ?’’ 

‘Lovely, and so odd. Let’s see the gown.” 

Frankie stood up, hesitating. Then the tele- 
one rang; it was her long-distance call. ‘‘T 
n iust go to the telephone,’’ she said. ‘*When 

come back I’1l tell you all about the gown. ’”’ 

While she stood at thie receiver, Mazie and 








her mother remained by her side to hear every | 
word. From very far away—it seemed from 
the end of the world—a man spoke to her, and 
she gave him Ralph’s name. 

‘**Is it his wife, talking?’’ asked the voice. 

‘*No, I’m not related,’’ she answered. 

‘*He is dead,’’ said the official. ‘‘He was 
drowned in the second car.’’ 

Frankie turned away, and left the receiver 
hanging. She walked into her bedroom, where 
were all the things that Ralph had given her; 
in one corner her trunk stood open, ready to 
receive the wedding gown after it had been 
worn. Frankie thought she would throw her- 
self on the bed, and just let everything go. 

But she heard little Jessie run to the front 


| door, let some one in, and then begin talking in 


a loud, high voice about Ralph. Mrs. Annan 
would hear, and the shock might kill her. 

All her life, Frankie’s part had been to think, 
and to plan, and to earn a living for others. 
Even now she could not lie down and sob out 
her sorrow, any more than she could keep an 
unused wedding gown in a trunk, to look at. 

She did not know that this way, which had 
to be hers, was really the easiest way to bear 
things. Just then she imagined that it would 
really help her to break down and cry. 

When she heard Ralph’s name again, she 
ran across the hall to the sitting-room door, 
and stood against it. Jessie was near. ‘‘You 
mustn’t go in there, Jessie,’’ she whispered. 
**You’d let her suspect. I’ve got to tell her, 
but first I want a doctor here. ’’ 


‘*But Ralph came,’’ said Jessie. ‘‘He’s in | 
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ATE one afternoon 
e near the last of Sep- 
tember —the week 
after Boundary Camp 
was closed—we saw a 
great blur of smoke on += 
the northwest horizon. We were driving home | 
to the farm from the academy; Addison and | 
I were on the front seat, and behind us were | 
Theodora and Ellen, and Lucia Scribner, who | 
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| flew open. 
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there now; he came on the C. & S.—and he 
wants you, Frankie.’’ 

The door slipped from Frankie’s hand and 
She saw nothing except Ralph’s 
face, as he sprang up from the chair by his 
mother. 

‘*Mother says you hadn’t heard about the 
wreck—I’m so glad!’’ he cried. ‘‘A dealer 
named Anhan—Raf Anhan—was killed on the 
other railroad ; several people who got the news 
over the telephone thought it was 


| Every green tree and bush near that pond is 
burned. There’s nothing left for them to eat.’’ 
So we gave the colony up for lost. When 
we went to the camp in July, Lucia and 
Theodora persuaded me to hew the burned 
bark from a stump up at the pond; and on the 
smoothed wood they placed this inscription: 


Here Perished the Last Colony of Beavers. 


| It was not so pleasant as usual at the camp 
—., that season; the fire had 





I. You might easily have thought 
so, too, just from hearing the {i 
sound. I was afraid that the |= 
report had got.to you. Our fe 
neighbor Heintz heard I was === 
dead. ’’ * 
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blasted and blackened the 
surrounding forest. But 
= by September the green 

&é sprouts round the burned 

— . trees had begun to spring 
> up, and relieved the drear- 





‘*Not a breath of it reached 
here,’’ Mrs. Annan said. ‘‘Now, my dear, 
get your white gown. ”’ 

Frankie told the story of her wedding dress. 

‘*What a shame—your lovely white voile!’’ 
cried Jessie. 

**No—no.’’ The bride looked down at her 
blue brooch, and clasped it tight. ‘You 
see, knowing how other people are feeling 
to-night—I couldn’t really care about a 
gown.”’ 

Fond though she was of pretty things, 


| Frankie did not mind being married in her 


second-best dress. It was odd, but when she 
had thought that she should never need her 
white voile dress, her heart had been nearly 


| broken over parting with it; but now the wed- 


ding gown seemed to make no difference at all. 





and for our camp that on 
Saturday Addison, The- 
odora and I drove up 
there on a buckboard. 
The forest land had 
been wholly burned over. 
Lugs and stubs were still smoking; every 
green tree was consumed; and a mile or two 
to the eastward the low spruce growth along 
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the top of a mountain ridge was blazing | 





IN ORDER TO REACH THEM, WE HAD ACTUALLY TO CUT A PASSAGE THROUGH 


THE TH 


was going home with us that night. Mr. 

Kennard had given us sixty lines of Vergil 

to learn for the next day,—a pretty stiff 
lesson, —and as we drove on, Ellen was read- 

ing it over; the rest of us were listening, and 

trying to make out what we could without 

the lexicon. Addison, who was looking away | 
absently, said, ‘‘That smoke is right in the | 
direction of our camp.’ I’m afraid there’s a 
forest fire up there.’’ 

The next morning there was a good deal of 
smoke still rising in that place; it was drifting 
southward, and gave off a pronounced odor of 
burning spruce. We did not like to lose time 
during the school term and go up to camp: so 
Addison ran over to the Murch farm before 
breakfast, and got Willis, who did not attend 
the academy, to go up to the camp to see 
whether it was in danger. He was away for 
five days. When he returned, le told us that 
he had had a hard fight to save the camp. 
There had been a bad forest fire all along the 
boundary, for fifteen or twenty miles. 

‘*] did not go up to our beaver pond, ’’ Willis | 
said. ‘‘The woods were all afire up that way. 
I’m afraid the place is burned out. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, those poor beavers!’? Theodora ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Fate seems against them. When 
it isn’t cruel trappers, it is fire!’’ 

We felt so much concerned for the beavers 


|he was very sympathetic. 


ICKETS. 


furiously. Here and there, on all sides, fitful 
flames burst forth from the hot scurf, which 
sent up columns of white smoke. 

The next morning we all set out for the 
beaver pond; for, although it was not good 
walking, Theodora insisted on going with us. 

We hardly recognized the secluded basih 
among the craggy hills, where the beaver pond 
lay. Everything looked strange and desolate. 
From a hundred sodden logs and tree roots 
smoke curled lazily upward. We made our 
way slowly down to the pond, and then fol- 
lowed the ‘‘canals’’ in the damp, low ground 
about it. Even there the fire had burned 
fiercely. The clumps of swamp maple and 
alder were mostly consumed. The three 
beaver houses and the dam at the foot of the 
pond were still smouldering. 

We looked for tracks in the mud, but could 
find no fresh ones. ‘‘I am afraid the poor 
things perished,’’ said Theodora. ‘* Poor 
Pretty-Nose !’’ 

We came away quite saddened. 

When we described our trip to Mr. Kennard, 
‘**Tt’s a great 
calamity,’’ he said, with a sigh. 

Willis went up to camp again late in October. 
‘*No signs of beaver there,’’ he reported. 
‘They are gone for good this time, I guess. 
They couldn’t have wintered there, anyway. 


iness a little; and our 
| entire class at the academy was there from that 
time until the 19th of the month, when school 
began again. 

During that fortnight Theodora, Ellen and 
Catherine got lost one night. They had set 
off on a trip to the thick woods to the east of 
the ‘‘fire-fell,’’ as we called the burned tract 
north of the camp. In that direction were two 
picturesque mountains, covered with dark- 
green spruce and a few tall pines; but between 
these green woods and c*:ap there was a broad 
lowland, nearly two miles in width, dense 
with black alder clumps, and overrun with 
clematis vine. A good-sized brook flowed 
through this flat land. 

Late that afternoon, while crossing this low- 
land on their way home to camp, the girls lost 
their way in the tangle of alders and vines. 


The farther they went, the thicker grew the 
copses, and at last they came to a place where 
P | it was hard to move at all. They were not 


only lost, but were entangled in the alders 
|}and vines; and just as dusk fell, they began 
to call for help. 

The distance to camp was fully a mile and 
a half, but it was a calm evening, and at last 
we heard their cries, and set off to the rescue 
with a lantern. In order to reach them, we 
had actually to cut a passage through the 
thickets; and it was nine o’clock in the eve- 
ning before we got them home. 

Of course we boys laughed at them for 
straying into such a place and getting lost, 
but they did not seem much disturbed by our 
chaff. In fact, all three looked greatly elated 
about something; and later, when we were 
eating supper, it came out. Ellen 
glanced at Theodora, who nodded. 
‘*What do you think we’ve found?’’ 
she asked. 

‘**In the midst of that awful 
swamp,’’ Catherine added. 

‘*In a little pond no bigger than a 
goose pond, ’’ Lucia explained, eagerly. 

‘*Not beavers !’’ exclaimed Addison. 

‘* Yes!’ all three girls cried. ‘* Beav- 
ers—a new beaver house!’’ 

‘**Do you suppose it’s those lost 
ones ?’’ asked Bronson. ‘‘Did you see 
them ?’’ 

‘*No, they are very shy, but we 
heard them in the water,’’ said Ellen. 

‘*It is all so tangled about the pond 
that you can see scarcely anything. 
We did not even see the pond till we 
parted the vines with our hands,’’ 
Theodora explained. ‘* But there isa 
dam on a little arm, or run-round, off 
from the main brook.’’ 

We agreed to be very careful about 
visiting or frightening these newly 
discovered beavers; yet we were so 
curious that in the next few days we 
all crept through the swamp and 
peeped at the beaver house. 

As Theodora had told us, the little 
pond was not on the main brook, but 
on a former channel of it. Into this 
old channel, where it diverged from 
the actual stream, the beavers, by 
digging a hole beneath a sunken log 
on the bank of the brook, sixty or 
seventy yards farther up the swamp, had 
diverted a little rill of water. Apparently, 
they were keeping this hole open and clear, so 
that the rill flowed steadily through the old 
channel to their pond. Ata favorable turn of 
the old channel they had built their dam. 

For a quarter of a mile the water below the 
dam found its way along the old channel, and 
| finally seeped through a boggy place into the 
main brook again. 

Nine times in ten a fisherman or a trapper 
passing along the brook would never have 
| noticed the old channel or thought of follow- 
ing it, if he had; and so thick and tangled 
were the alders that he certainly would not 
have seen the little pond or the house. 

It was a wonderful bit of planning; and 
when, later, Lucia and Theodora, by patient 
watching, caught sight of the beavers, and 
declared that one had lost his right forefoot, 
we were all quite ready to believe with them 
|that this was ‘‘Ajax’”’ or ‘‘Cudjo.’’ Later, 
| the girls felt certain that they identified 
‘* Pretty - Nose Second’’ and dark -furred 
|‘*Nuba.’’? It was almost impossible to ap- 
| proach the pond, in order to watch the beavers, 
| without alarming them; but we finally saw 
five or six kittens. We had no doubt that the 
j}animals were refugees from the pond up at 
the boundary, between five and six miles to 
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the northward. Warned by the roar of the| it. Our first thought was to capture those | out, but slept peacefully all night. The next 
approaching conflagration, or by that sixth | beavers at Boundary Camp; and we made a| morning we started for home, with our cap- 


sense that beavers appear sometimes to possess, | trip up there, taking with us a strong crate of | tive. 


Every night we put the crate between 


they had probably fled from their pond, and| dry white ash. But when we came to the | us, with a rubber blanket over it, and then lay 
had taken refuge in this dense, damp swamp | little pond we found that trappers had been | down on the ends of the blanket. As far as 


of green alders, into which the fire did not 
extend. 
Willis was not with us when the girls made | 


ahead of us. The house had recently been | 


dynamited and the dam demolished. 


Hoping still to find a surviving colony in| 


we observed, he made no further effort to 
escape; in fact, by the time we got home, the 
old fellow seemed to have grown rather fond 


their discovery. When he returned, a day or | the neighborhood, we went across country to |of us. He weighed a little over forty pounds; 


two later, Theodora and Lucia told him the | 
secret. Somewhat to their disappointment, | 
Willis seemed not in the least surprised at the | 
news. On the contrary, his face took on an | 
expression of annoyance. I learned from him 
afterward that he had himself discovered the 
house early in the summer—in the same way 
that he had first found the colony up at the 
boundary; that is, from seeing a tiny bit of 
fresh chip in the brook. Even with that hint 
to guide him, it had taken him half a day to 
find the house. He had meant to keep the 
secret to himself this time; and he had put a 
brush weir in the rill below the pond, in order 
to prevent other chips from floating down- 
stream. 

No trapper, and no one else, as far as I | 
know, found that beaver house for years. As 
long as we continued going up to Boundary | 
Camp, the girls paid the place a visit now | 
and then, and sometimes took a ‘‘safe’’ visitor 
with them. Probably thirty or more of our | 
friends knew of this beaver 
colony. 

Mr. Kennard went up 
there with us one day, and 
watched until he counted 
five old beavers and six kit- 
tens. The one-handed A jax 
or Cudjo must now. have 
been as much as six years 
old; and even Pretty-Nose 
—if it were she—had grown 
stout and heavy, witha long 
gray outer coat. Mr. Ken- 
nard still had hopes of 
carrying out his project. 

For some reason, how- 
ever, the colony did not 
increase in numbers. The 
kittens did not survive. We 
could not guess why, but 
finally Willis discovered the 
reason; the loup - cerviers 
caught them. As the pond 
was small and the house 
near the bank, where dense 
thickets gave cover for the 
sly beasts to creep up close, 
they could easily pounce 
upon the kittens. The 
second year we counted 
eight beavers, the year 
after, nine; but two years 
later there were only six. 
Loup -cerviers, otters or 
wolverenes were destroy- 
ing them. 

Atone time Willis thought 
of clearing away the alder 
and swamp-maple thickets 
round the pond; but we 
feared that what might 
save the beavers from loup- 
cerviers would probably be- 
tray them to trappers. 

A number of years 
passed. Addison, Bronson, 
Hiram, Lucia, Theodora, 
Frances, and the other 
academy students of our class and time, were 
graduated and went their various ways in life. 
In time, too, Mr. Kennard resigned from the 
academy, and accepted a better position else- 
where. Willis and I, in fact, were the only 
ones who stayed at home. . 

One evening, not many years ago, Willis 
came over, in no little excitement, to tell me 
that our Maine Legislature was not going to 
protect the beaver. 

‘*Now isn’t that a shame?’’ he exclaimed. 
‘*Tf there is an animal that deserves protection, 
it’s the beaver. Look here; let’s save those 
beavers up at Boundary Camp. They were 
there last fall. Let’s put them ina preserve. ’’ 

‘* What, make a beaver preserve of that 
swamp ?’’ I asked. 

‘*‘No. Too many loup-cerviers and otters up 
there, and we couldn’t keep trappers away. 
But what’s the matter with the Robbins Brook, 
right here at home? That brook runs for a 
mile and a half through your land.’’ 

Willis jumped up, glowing with excitement. 
‘*We can fence in the land a hundred yards 
on either side of the brook. Beavers eat 
nothing but bark and twigs. There’s plenty 
for them by the brook, and if that isn’t enough, 
we can plant swamp maple, poplar, birch and 
willow. Besides, all the green brush of the 
tree tops, left over from the firewood we cut 
each year, would make excellent beaver 
food. ’’ 








Willis began to walk about the sitting room. 


boundary!’ he cried. 


Couquomgomoc Lake, in the very heart of the | 
great woods; there, by a method that I have | 
promised Willis not to reveal, we captured an 
old gray beaver who was living alone in a 
‘*house’’ on Wadleigh Brook. The old fellow 
had lost his right forefoot, evidently many 
years before. | 

There was something familiar about this 
beaver; and, indeed, the moment Willis saw | 
him, he cried, ‘‘ That is old Ajax, alias Cudjo! | 
What luck !’’ 

‘*But that’s impossible,’’ I said. 
of the years that have passed.’’ 

‘* Not at all impossible,’’ Willis replied. 
‘*Beavers often live to be thirty, thirty-five, | 
and even forty years old. I could vouch for 
this fellow in court. ’’ 

We put him into the crate, and that night 
camped four miles lower down the brook, near 
Couquomgomoe Lake. The water was low, 
and we had constantly to lift our canoe and the 
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OB Webber and Clyde 
B Bell stood on opposite 
sides of the Kimberton 
Quarry, which was one hun- 
dred feet wide and three 
hundred feet deep. 
‘*Ready !’’ shouted Bob. 
He held an old battered baseball. Threaded 
through its worn cover, and tied securely, 
was the end of some strong twine that ran 
from a neat coil at his feet. Clyde, who had 
played a good game at second base on Bob’s 





heavy crate over stones and logs in the channel. 


ORAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD 





nine a few years before, clapped his hands. 

‘*Shoot it over !’’ 

Across the gulf sped 
the ball, trailing the twine 
from the smoothly uncoil- 
ing pile. It was a good 
throw and an easy catch. 

‘*Put it on him!’’ yelled 
Bob. 

Standing on the low ram- 
part of earth and limerock 
chips that ran along the 
quarry edge, Clyde swept 
down his hand and tagged 
an imaginary runner to 
second. 

‘*You’re out !’’ 

Dropping the ball, he 
began to pull in the 
twine. To the twine was 
attached a small rope; and 
to that, the end of a reel 
of Number 2 jhard-drawn 
copper wire. 

That was early in April. 
The Barberton & Surry 
Street Railway was chang- 
ing from coal to hydro- 
electric power. The 
high - tension transmission 
line that was to convey 
the electricity forty miles 
across country from the 
Kennebec was almost com- 
pleted. 

It had been a rush job. 
A mild winter ending in a 


progress. They had drilled 
holes through the shallow 
frost, and had exploded a 
dynamite cartridge in each, 
in order to loosen the 
ground; then they had set 
the poles. 





ACROSS THE GULF SPED THE BALL. 


That night we were tired, and slept soundly. | 
The next morning we found that the crate, | 
which we had set inside our tent scarcely a 
yard from our feet, was empty. The beaver | 
had cut one thick, wide bar as neatly as if he 
had done it with a sharp hatchet. 

‘*‘Why didn’t we hear him cutting?’’ Willis 
exclaimed, in surprise. 

That was more than I could tell; I only 
knew that he had escaped without our hearing | 
so much as a slap of his tail. 

‘*He will go back up the brook,’’ Willis 
said, after a moment. ‘‘They always do. 
We will have him yet.’’ 

After breakfast we went up the brook again. 
Willis took the crate on his shoulders, and I 
carried the tent, the axe, and some food. We 
left the canoe at camp. 

There was little doubt that the beaver had 
gone back to his pond, and that he had fol- 
lowed the brook bed, swimming where he 
could. At two or three places we saw his 
tracks in shallow water and mud. When we 
approached the pond, we put down our loads 
and crept up cautiously. 

Sure enough, there sat the old fellow on top 
of his house, looking vound’ unconcernedly. 
We imagined that his nose was wrinkled in a 


Close on the heels of the 
pole gang followed the line- 
men, stringing the copper 

wire. Bob Webber was their foreman. When 
he reached the long quarry vein that ran, deep 
and narrow, at right angles with their course, 
he had at first been puzzled how to get the 
wires across. The baseball had solved the 


| problem. 


Bob had borrowed the ball from his young 
cousin, Emery Gray, who lived not far north 
of the quarries. Bob and Clyde, while work- 
ing on the lower end of the transmission line, 
were boarding at the Grays’. The foreman 
had promised to get Emery a new ball that 
afternoon in Barberton. 

After pulling the wires across, the linemen 
began to stretch them over the cross-arms on 
the poles. Bob, meanwhile, walked a quarter 
of a mile east to the Pitt Road iron bridge that 
arched a narrow gap in the vein. There he 
crossed the bridge, and was soon working with 
Clyde. 

The wires ran between tall poles 140 feet 
apart, and twenty feet from each edge of the 
pit. The span over the quarry was unusually 
long, and the poles had been deeply sunk. 
The pole on the southern side of the quarry 
was set in a hollow, and was stayed by three 
guys of stranded wire. 

All the morning the southeast wind had 





grin, as if he were thinking of the easy time 
he had had in getting out of our crate. When 
he heard us, however, he jumped off the 
house, and slapping the water with his tail, 


| disappeared below the surface. 
Then he stopped before me. | 

‘*We can save those old fellows up at the | 
‘*‘We can start a new | 


We watched patiently all day, and at last, 
just before sunset, succeeded in catching the 
runaway. He offered almost no resistance 


been growing stronger, gray clouds gradually 
| obscured the sky, and at noon it began to 
rain hard. It was evident that no more work 
| could -be done that day. 

‘*Knock off, boys!’’ ordered Bob. 
| better run before it gets any worse. ’’ 
| The wires were left hanging loose on the 
| cross-arms. The long loop across the quarry 


“e We’d 


colony here, and carry out Mr. Kennard’s idea | when we put him into the crate; he merely | sagged until it touched the earth wall along 


of restoring beavers to the headwaters of our | 


| 


rivers. ’’ 


blinked at us with his little eyes. 
This time we took no chances of his escaping. 


the southern edge. 
| After dinner, Bob and Clyde went down to 


On the BRINK 2 
=_ By Albert W. Tolman 


March thaw had allowed | 
the pole gang to make rapid | 


his tail alone must have weighed five or six 
pounds. 

So many pleasant memories of Boundary 
Camp and the boundary secret linger with us 
that old Ajax has come to be a great comrade 
of Willis and me. He is the first member of 
our colony. In the preserve that we intend 
to build, we mean to give him pleasant com- 
pany of his kind, and a happy old age. 

END. 








| to sleet. By dark, a bleak, disagreeable storm 
was raging. 

At half past five o’clock Bob started to return 
home. In his mackintosh pocket bulged the 
square box that contained Emery Gray’s new 
ball. Clyde had decided to wait to get a hair 
cut; he said he would follow Bob in about 
half an hour. 

As Bob walked up Semple Avenue the gale 
pushed against his back. As the sidewalk was 
so icy as to make the walking hard, he took 
the middle of the road. At the last electric 
are, he turned sharp to the right, and struck 
across the fields in a bee line for Pitt Road 
bridge. Soon he was on the path that ran 
along the southern side of the Kimberton 
Quarry. 

Round him the storm raged wildly, and the 
swirling blasts of sleet that came out of the 
blackness stung his face. Feeling his way 
with his feet, Bob walked along cautiously. 
The path was safe enough, for at his left the 
ridge of earth and limerock chips ran between 
him and the quarry; but the ground was so 
slippery and the night so dark and so stormy 
that Bob did not like to move along very fast. 
He hoped that the weather would clear by 
morning, so that they could pull those wires 
taut. 

Suddenly he pitched forward. One step had 
been on the crackling glaze that overspread 
the rain-softened ground; the next had been 
into emptiness. 

Reeling, twisting, clawing, he strove in vain 
to regain his balance. Before his mind flashed 
a terrible picture of the yawning depth of the 
quarry! But it could not be! The ridge of 
earth would have prevented his fall. Thump! 
With a terrific shock his sprawling body struck 
a slope of icy dirt. He rolled over twice, 
vainly trying to stop himself, and then landed 
on his back on a steep ledge. Down that he 
began to slide, feet first. 

Bob could not see his hand before his face. 
How far that shelving rock extended he did 
not know, but of one thing he was now certain 
—below its brink yawned three hundred feet 
of empty air. He ground his heels down 
hard. One struck a slight projection, and 
checked his course. Breathing heavily, he 
lay there, wondering dully how he was ever 
going to get back to the path. 

He realized what had happened. Some time 
in the afternoon a portion of the ridge, lifted 
by the frost and softened by the warm rain, 
had slid into the quarry. As the temperature 
fell, the bare ledge had become glazed with 
ice. He was in fearful peril, for the tiny pro- 
jection against which his heel was braced was 
the only thing that prevented him from plung- 
ing down to certain death in the great black 
hollow. 

Very carefully, lest he should disturb his 
| balance, Bob stretched his arms to the right 
and to the left. There was nothing for him 
to get hold of; his fingers swept over a glare 
surface. 

Flat on his back on the icy ledge in utter 
darkness, Bob cudgeled his brains for some 
method of getting back to the safety of the 
rough dirt slope that was so close behind him. 
The gale whistled overhead, and the sleet bit, 
like a sand blast, into his upturned face. He 
was rapidly becoming chilled. Then he moved 
slightly. 

The projection under his heel had begun to 
give way. Apparently it was only a little 
stone embedded in the ice. He must have 
dislodged it, for slowly, almost imperceptibly, 
he was slipping. 

He tried to press himself more firmly against 
the icy surface, but the rock was too steep and 
smooth to offer him any support. Slip—slip 
slip! Despair, black as the gloom that sur- 
rounded him, clouded Bob’s brain. There 
seemed to be no hope. It was useless to shou! 
for help. In that howling storm his voic- 
would carry only a few rods. Besides, wh! 
could anyone do? Before anyone could brit: 
a rope, he would be lying three hundred fec: 
below, with every bone in his body splii- 
tered. 

Then he remembered Clyde. In about twen' 
minutes he would come hurrying along t! 
path. He, too, would slip, would fall, a: ! 
then there would be two lifeless bodies at t! 
base of the bluff. 

Slip—slip—slip! Bob could not tell how !' © 
he was from the brink, whether one inch 
fifty, but he knew that the distance was }:'t 





The more I pondered the project, the more | That night we put the crate between us in| Barberton. Throughout the afternoon the gale great. 
feasible it seemed. At last we resolved to try | the tent. Old Ajax made no attempt to get | increased. It grew colder, and the rainchanged| ll sorts of trivialities flitted through |'5 
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The MAKING of@z EXPLORER 


brain. He had planned to play three games 
of checkers with Emery that evening. He 
had promised to solder two holes in Mrs. 
Gray’s boiler; the stick of metal was in 
his pocket now, with the league ball. And 
he had hoped to get a little practice on his 
violin. Bob recollected these things hope- 
lessly. 

The ledge was steeper now; he was sliding 
faster. It made him desperate. Lifting one 
heel suddenly, he stamped it down hard. It 
cracked the skin of ice, and checked his 
course. 

He lay a few seconds with one knee upright 
and the other leg out straight. A cramp seized 
him; he had to move. His heel slipped, and 
again he began to slide down the slippery 
ledge. 

Suddenly both feet went over the edge. 
Like lightning, Bob swept his hands to right 
and left over the rock. It was utterly smooth. 
And under his heels lay a hundred yards of 
vacant air. 

His fingers found a tiny crack in the ice, 
and he dug his nails into it. For a moment 
he checked his slide; then his hold loosened, 
and he began to slip downward again. 

His calves touched the brink. He drew 
himself grimly together for the plunge into 
space. 

What was that? 

Zing-ng! Zing-ng! 

His ears caught a faint humming sound that 
was hardly audible even in a lull of the blast. 
It seemed to move back and forth above his 
face. In a flash he knew what it was. The 
wires ! J 

He must be in direct line with the poles. 
He remembered the long slack of wires that 
hung over the quarry. That noon, when they 
stopped work, it had touched the top of the 
ridge. Was it low enough now for him to 
grasp? It was too dark for him to 
see anything. He swung his right 
hand up as high as he could, but it 
touched nothing. He cried out in 
despair. 

Slip! Slip! 

His feet dropped down straight. 
The brink was under the hollow of 
his knees. And still he was slipping 
downward. 

Zing-ng! Zing-ng! 

There was time for just one more 
grab; after that — 

Bob flung himself almost clear of 
the rock; up went both his hands, 
and his outstretched fingers clawed 
the air. As his body shot toward 
the gulf, his left hand hooked over a 
swaying wire—slim, sharp, icy. He 
caught it with his other hand. As 
he threw his whole weight upon it, 
he thought that he could not keep 
his grip, for the slender wire cut his 
hands; but he grit his teeth and 
hung on desperately. He waited until the 
swaying, jerking wire became somewhat more 
quiet; then he changed his hold, whirled his 
body round, and tried to plant one knee on 
the brink. As his weight pulled the slack 
over the cross-arms, the wire yielded, and as 
it yielded it swung him away from the edge, 
and out over the quarry. With his arms 
stretched at full length above his head, and 
his body dancing up and down with the sway- 
ing wire, Bob fought for his life in the black- 
ness. The icy wire, slender but strong, bit 
into his fingers. His knees bumped the granite 
brink. While the wire yielded sickeningly, he 
struggled, gained, slipped, gained, and lost 
again. He could feel it grate as it crawled 
over the cross-arm of the invisible pole. Would 
it never become taut? 

Hand over hand he shifted his viselike grip. 
There was some resistance now, and the wire 
moved more slowly. At last it would not give an 
inch ; his weight could pull down no more slack. 

His knees were on the brink. ‘The abyss 
lay behind him. He dared not rise to his feet. 
Sliding his knees forward, he dragged himself 
up the ledge. The wire rose higher, until 
finally Bob was obliged to stand up. Balane- 
ing, tottering, slipping, twisting, he advanced 
up the steep, glare slope. 

Soon the wire was so high that he clutched 
it at arm’s length. He dared not let go, for 
he had not yet reached the dirt. At last he 
could ‘go no farther without loosening his 
hold; he halted, and stood panting. 

Clyde would be there soon. He began 
shouting. Presently there came an answering 
shout; his friend was coming along the path. 
Bob warned him just in time. 

Half an hour later three men with a rope 
hauled Bob up to safety. ‘heir lantern 
showed Bob the hole down which he had 
fallen. Apparently the dynamite blast for the 
pole a few yards off had jarred loose part of 
the ridge directly opposite it, and the rain had 
caused a landslip. 

On a clear, warm morning two weeks later, 
Bob stood in the path, and looked up at the 
copper wires, which stretched in a glinting 
line far across the countryside. He thought 
of the twenty-three thousand volts surging 
along them. 

*‘No, sir!’? he exclaimed, emphatically. ‘‘I 
wouldn’t care to take hold of you now, not even 
to save myself from slipping into the quarry !”’ 


HE qualities that in my opinion are neces- 
sary to the explorer are, in the order of | 
their relative importance: first, optimism ; | 

second, patience; third, physical endurance; | 
fourth, idealism ; fifth and last, cour- 
age. 

No explorer can ever expect to over- 
come the difficulties that will daily 
present themselves unless he is en- 
dowed with a large share of opti- 
mism. During the years that I have 
been exploring, especially in the polar 
regions, I have rarely seen a day 
begin bright and clear, promising 
opportunity for good work, that it did 
not end badly. And again, days that 
have begun badly have ended well. 

When our passage toward the south 
pole seemed barred by inaccessible 
mountains, we said to each other, 
‘*We had better climb one of the 
smaller hills and have a look round. ’’ 
To our delight, from the summit of 
that three-thousand-foot hill we saw a glacier | 
stretching almost due south that would lead 
us to our goal. In our joy we called it ‘‘The 
Golden Pathway,’’ and the narrow entrance 
between the precipitous rocks, ‘‘ The Southern 
Gateway.’’ 

Full of hope, we set out to make our way 
up that glacier to the inland ice beyond the 
mountains; but day after day passed, and we 











THEY PACKED UP THEIR SLEDGE AND KEPT 
A LOOKOUT. 


did not reach the end of it. The ground was 
now so broken with crevasses, and now so deep 
in snow, that it seemed almost hopeless for us 
to continue. Still we comforted ourselves | 
with the thought that this condition of things | 
could not last forever; and finally, after nearly | 
three weeks’ hard work, the great plateau lay | 
before us; we had gained a straight road to 
our goal. 

On one expedition, I had sent a party of 
three men to explore the western mountains 
of Victoria Land. They camped for a night on 
the sea ice; when they awoke the next morning, 
they found themselves sailing north on a lump 
of ice. The main pack had broken up during 
the night, and they were headed for New 
Zealand, two thousand miles away, with pro- 
visions for only ten days. Instead of moaning 
about what was likely to be the inevitable | 
end, they set to work, packed up their sledge, 
and all day long kept a lookout in case the ice 
should drift close to a larger piece, or a current 
| take it in toward the shore. 
| About six o’clock at night the currents 

suddenly changed and the ice started south 
again. The explorers dragged their sledge 
toward the edge of their ice raft; at mid- 
| night a little fringe of their raft touched the 











solid ice; they jumped ashore, and two min- 
| utes afterward the piece of ice that they had | 
| just left went north for good. 

| When I returned from the southern journey, 








SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON is an 
intrepid and resourceful explorer of the ant- 
arctic. He went to sea at an early age, and 
has since maintained the best British tradi- 
tions of adventurous endeavor for high pur- 
poses. In 1901 he was a member of the 
National Antarctic Expedition, which was 
commanded by Scott. In 1907 -9 he went 
again into the Far South as commander of an 
expedition that reached a point only ninety- 
seven miles from the pole. For this exploit 
he was knighted. ; 

He is now preparing a most important 
and novel expedition. It is his intention 
to cross the south polar continent from sea 
to sea, in order to determine the character 
of that now wholly unknown frozen land. 




















I asked the leader of the men who had had 
that adventure on the lump of ice what his 
feelings were. 

**Oh,’’ he answered, ‘‘we thought that while 


ORAWINGS BY SEARS GALLAGHER 
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WE CALLED IT “THE GOLDEN PATHWAY.” 


there was life there was hope; so we packed | 


everything, and I looked for a chance to jump. ’’ 

Those men had really been in an almost 
hopeless position; it was their optimism that 
prevented them from giving way to despair. 

If ever the quality of patience is needed, it 
is when exploring in the antarctic. I have 
seen the work of months undone by the destruc- 
tive force of a day’s blizzard. I have seen 
observations that required minute and 
careful study destroyed by a sudden 
gust of wind. 

There is a certain astronomical ob- 
servation by which you can get the 
exact time, and thus make sure that 
the expedition chronometers are cor- 
rect. In order to take that observation, 
which consists in observing the time 
that it takes a star to cross the moon, 
you need a combination of favorable 
circumstances. The night must be 
clear and windless, the moon bright, 
the star in a position suitable for the 
observation. That is a difficult com- 
bination to obtain, and for nearly 
seven weeks our observers sat out in 
the cold whenever it seemed at all 
likely to occur; but just when success 
seemed certain, either the wind sprang 
up and shook the telescope, or a heavy 
cloud crossed the face of the moon, and 
all the hours of waiting were wasted. 
At last, however, their patience was 
rewarded ; a favorable moment came, and they 
were able to take the observation. 

The explorer needs an inexhaustible store of 
patience when he is sledging. Frequently, 
when we have been sledging, a blizzard_has 
sprung up and put a stop to our journey; day 
after day we have had 
to lie in our little tent, 
waiting for the wind to 
godown. Then the true 
characters of the men in 
the party come out; for 
we lie there in cold, wet, 
half-frozen sleeping 
bags with nothing to 
read, and more impor- 
tant still, with little to 
eat. And all the time 
our precious and scanty 
food supply is growing 
smaller; every day 
passed in the tent means 
twenty-four hours’ less 
chance of reaching our 
goal. I can conceive of 
no greater test for pa- 
tience than that. I 
believe that most polar 
explorers achieve per- 
fect patience; for impa- 
tience certainly means 
disaster, and probably death. 
to be impatient with nature. 

Frequently the pack ice holds up the ship; 
after twisting and turning it through the 
pack, you may at last succeed in gaining open 
water. No more ice is in sight,—nothing 
except a clear, calm sea,—and you go below 
for a much-needed rest. Some two hours or 
less later the officer of the watch rouses you 
with the cheerful piece of information: ‘‘Ice 
dead ahead, sir.’’ Your dream of an open sea 
is gone; and again come the long hours of 
hammering at the ice pack, taking advantage 


It is dangerous 


of every little lead of open water, going | 


through the same routine of twisting and turn- 
ing—and the days lengthen into weeks. The 
short summer season draws to a close, and 
your expedition is still far away from its win- 
ter base. Then, if ever, patience is required. 
Although the physical endurance of a polar 
explorer, no matter how great it is, will not 
compensate for a lack in him of the first two 
qualities, which are moral or temperamental, 





IN HE WALKED, SOMEWHAT 
DISHEVELED AND RAIN-SOAKED. 


it is essential that every man on an exploring 
expedition should be physically ‘‘fit.’’ When 
a sledging party in the antarctic leaves its 
base, and works its way over the trackless 
snow, it must drag all its provisions and equip- 
ment; if any member of that party breaks 
down, not only is his death certain, but the 
lives of his companions are put into grave peril. 
The death of Captain Scott and three of his 
companions was mainly owing to the unlooked- 
for breakdown of Petty Officer Evans. 

A man’s physical endurance largely depends 
on his state of health and his personal habits. 
On no consideration would I ever take on an 

expedition to the polar regions a man 
who was a slave to any habit that 
did not make for good. In the polar 
regions intoxicating drinks are fatal, 
and a man addicted to strong drink is 
worse than useless. Likewise, a greedy 
man would be a trial to himself and 
tohis companions. The explorer must 
be moderate in food and drink. 

I have often been asked how I chose 
a man for the expedition, when per- 
haps I have applications from a dozen 
who all seemed equally good. Well, 
here is an illustration: 

When preparing for a certain expe- 
dition, I was rather in a quandary as 
to what artist I should take along. Of 
some thirty applications I had rejected 
all except three. On a Friday after- 

noon, I sent a telegram to each of the three, 
asking him to be present at my office on 
Saturday morning at a certain time. Satur- 
day morning I received a note from one, 
saying that as he was going out of town to 
some friends for the week-end, he would come 
on Monday. I received a telegram from the 
second, asking whether, if he traveled up to 
town, —four hours’ journey,—he would be vir- 
tually certain to be taken. I received no com- 
munication from the third, but on Saturday 
afternoon, just as I was leaving my office, in 
he walked, somewhat disheveled and rain- 
soaked. He told me that he had been on a 
walking tour in Cornwall, that my telegram 
had been forwarded to him where he was put- 
ting up for the night, that he had just caught 
a train, and had only a few minutes before 
arrived in London. I promptly offered him 
the position. I thought that if a man could 
act as promptly as that, he was the man for 
the place; and as it turned out, my opinion 
was more than justified. 

The fourth qualification that I have named 
is idealism. People have very often asked me, 
‘*‘What is the good of it all? Why do you go 
to risk your life in those far places, where 
there is nothing of economic value to be found, 
and where man can never hope to live?’’ My 
answer is that, if we did only things that bring 
immediate or material benefit, we should 
never take a step forward for the ultimate 
good of mankind. The explorer must have a 
vision of the future ever before him—a vision 
that is not dimmed by toil and struggle and 
disappointment. He must realize that when 
his feet were guided over the dangerous cre- 
vasses, through the blinding blizzards, to the 
safety of his depots; when they were led 
safely through reeking 
jungles or over sun- 
scorched, arid deserts, 
they were guided by a 
Providence greater far 
than his own ingenu- 
ity. And if he looks 
up to Providence, and 
keeps young by believ- 
ing in ideals, he will go 
farther than if he be- 
lieves solely in himself. 

I think that few men 
are wanting in courage; 
but I will admit that 
there are different sorts 
of courage. There is 
the courage that is 
conspicuous in the mo- 
ment of danger, and 
there is the courage that 
shines out through long, 
dreary months of anx- 
iety with danger—and 
possible death—at the 
end. Of these two kinds of courage, I think 
| the first is more common. The other kind of 
courage, although not so common, is largely a 
|matter of education. In all my years of 
exploring I have only once seen a man’s cour- 
|age fail in a crisis. Therefore I think I am 
| justified in putting courage last, for it is a 
| quality possessed by most men. 
| People often say to me, ‘‘I do not think I 
could stand the dangers and trials.’’ Yet the 

very man who says that would, when given 
|experience, probably be as good in time of 
| danger or stress as any other man. 

| There is one important point upon which I 
have not touched. When men are cooped up 
together in a narrow space for long months, 
when each man’s thoughts and manner of 
| speech are open to his neighbor, then the 
| quality of good fellowship comes in; then the 
|ability to ‘‘give and take’’ must have free 
| play. And the man with the cheerful disposi- 
| tion and ready laugh is a source of comfort 
| and cheer to his companions. 
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ARMY RELIEF WAGONS ARRIVING AT DAYTON. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


ATIRE, like a surgeon’s knife, should be 
used not to wound, but to cure. 
NOWLEDGE is power, but much of it is 
used in whistling for a clear track. 


Judge not the Ragged Boy or Shaggy Foal, 
Unless your Eye can see their Distant Goal. 
CCORDING to the president of the Pacific 
Fisheries Society, there are on the Pacific 
coast no less than four hundred species of 
edible fishes. Of these, only twenty-two are 
now used as food. 


] N view of the fierce opposition that invariably 
raises its head whenever laws to suppress 
race-track gambling are proposed, it is perhaps 
well to remember that no state that has once 
abolished it has ever permitted it to reéstablish 
itself. 


GOOD chemical substitute has been found 

for chicle—the elastic base of all good com- 
mercial chewing gum. Chicle comes from a 
tree that grows in Yucatan. In the last ten 
years, the United States alone has annually 
imported about seven million pounds of it, and 
even that enormous supply has been unequal to 
the demand. Gum-chewing, apparently, can 
be described as our national sport. 


N England there has been a sudden outburst 

of denunciation against the game of golf. 
One writer in the London Times describes it 
as ‘‘the incarnation of slow-footed egotism’’ ; 
another declares that those who play it make 
of it ‘‘an inordinate religion’’ ; a third, a mis- 
anthropic soul, condemns it because ‘‘it keeps 
alive so many people who would be better 
dead.’’ The golfers continue on their daily 
rounds undisturbed. 


HE recent Sagamore Beach Sociological 

Conference gave birth to one utterance full 
of a wise nobility of thought. Prof. Nathaniel 
Schmidt of Cornell University, speaking of 
the uneasiness created by the intellectual pre- 
eminence of the Jews, dismissed the subject 
with these just and magnanimous words: ‘‘In 
the realm of the spirit, no man’s achievement 
can be any other man’s loss. The whole world 
is the gainer by the efficient work of any indi- 
vidual or people. ’’ 


“QWATTING” the fly takes a practical form 
in England. A householder in a country 
town near London was annoyed by the swarms 
of flies that bred in a great heap of barnyard 
manure on a farmer’s land some two or three 
hundred feet from his dwelling. Accordingly, 
he applied for an injunction against the 
offender, and after a trial that occupied the 
court two whole days, he got the injunction. 
Witnesses testified to the plague of flies, and 
no less a person than Sir Ronald Ross, who 
first proved that mosquitoes carry malaria, 
was called to give evidence that the household 
fly is a menace to health. 
HEN Jacob Riis came from Denmark to 
New York, forty-four years ago, he spent 
half of his small supply of money to buy a 
heavy navy pistol, with which to defend him- 
self against the Indians whom he fully ex- 
pected to meet at any moment. When he died 
not long ago, everyone agreed that when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt described him as ‘‘the most use- 
ful citizen of New York,’’ he said little more 
than the truth. Riis was a practical dreamer, 
a reformer who accomplished much because 
he used common sense. In ‘‘The Big Brothers 
of New York,’’ the last of numerous articles 
that he wrote for The Companion, he fully 
expressed the spirit that inspired all the work 
that he did, and that made the phrase ‘‘social 
service’’ big with meaning. 
NOTE in The Companion some time ago 
spoke of the advantageous effect of ‘‘electri- 
fying’’ chickens. Very young, weakly chick- 
ens that ordinarily would have died began 
to take their food and pick up strength when 
electrified, and in the end became birds of 
normal health. Physicians are now asking 
themselves whether the same treatment will 


|" the last days of June the mediation con- 
| 


| parallel in history, the conference failed be- 
| cause one of the three parties concerned in the 


|either together, in a room round which run 
heavily insulated wires, or separately, in the 
| proper kind of wire cage. The doctors will be 
| cautious, however ; for, although chickens seem 
|to take nothing except good from electrical 
| treatment, human beings might experience 
| remote after effects of a harmful kind. 
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THE MEDIATION. 


ference at Niagara Falls came to an end, and 
with it a remarkable attempt to bring peace 
to a country rent by civil strife. Without a 


desired settlement refused to participate on any 
terms that could be conceded. 

Our government welcomed the intervention 
of the three South American republics, and 
all the other great powers of the world re- 
garded it as a movement full of promise. The 
grand object was to restore peace to Mexico by 
bringing into existence a government that the 
Mexican people would accept, and that revolu- 
tionaries would not attack the moment it 
assumed authority. There were other objects, 
but they were of minor importance in compar- 
ison with that, and were dependent upon it. 

The three parties were (1) the government of 
Huerta, who could claim a nominal regularity 
in his succession to the presidency, although 
the United States has never admitted his right ; 
(2) the revolutionary government of Carranza, 
which, in spite of its happily chosen name of 
‘*Constitutionalist,’’ has no authority except 
what it has gained by military success; ‘and 
(3) the government of the United States, which 
has no other interest in the matter than its 
desire to restore peace and to set up a stable 
government. 

The United States appointed delegates, as a 
matter of course. The Huerta faction also 
accepted mediation. The Carranza faction 
professed to desire a settlement, but refused to 
discontinue military operations during the 
conference; would consent to no provisional 
head of the Mexican government except one 
who was a partisan of the revolution; and 
refused to be a party to any conference in 
which either the United States, a foreign 
nation, or the representatives of Huerta, should 
undertake to decide any questions relating to 
the internal affairs of Mexico. Inasmuch as | 
that meant that nothing could be settled except 
by conceding all that Carranza claimed, the 
conference refused to admit his delegates. 

Carranza’s position was shrewdly taken. 
Although it caused the conference to fail in 
its main object, no one can wonder that he 
took it. Why should a victorious army pause 
in its conquests until it has achieved the 
full success that it sees just before it? Why 
should it permit outsiders to impose upon it a 
neutral head of the state, when it expects 
shortly to install its own chief in the capital? 
And if it has a chance of being completely 





successful at an early day, why should it not | 
insist on exercising alone the privilege of | 
determining the internal policy of the state? 

The South American mediators have earned, 
and received, unstinted praise. The loftiest | 
motives prompted their actions, and wisdom, | 
tact and impartiality governed everything that | 
they did. When they brought their sessions toa 
close, they believed that they had averted war 
between the United States and Mexico, and 
that they had rendered it possible for the con- 
tending factions in Mexico to come together | 
for a calm discussion and a peaceful settlement. 
But it is doubtful whether this country would 
have gone to war against Mexicoeven if the 
conference had not been held. 

Whether the hope of an agreement between | 
the warring factions is justified may be known | 
before this issue is in the hands of its readers. | 
But whether it is justified or not, the mediators 
have earned the gratitude of all lovers of peace 
for their brave attempt to solve a well-nigh 
hopeless problem. 

* & 


THE NATIONAL FINANCES. 


N June 30th, the last day of the fiscal 
QO year, the Treasury of the United States 
received more than $32,000,000, and was 
able to close its annual accounts with a surplus 
somewhat exceeding that sum. About four- 
fifths of the extraordinary receipts of the last 
day of the year were proceeds of the newly | 
imposed income tax. 
The year that ended on June 30th was the | 





| importations. Those who framed it thought 


not do as much for weakly children. The | that, although the Treasury would derive less | 


children would be placed, like the chickens, 


| revenue from a given quantity of any particular | 


article, the greater amount of that article 
imported would bring the revenues from it 
nearly to the usual total. Their anticipation 
has been realized. Imports have increased so 
much that the loss of revenue from lower rates 
of duty has been no more than they estimated. 

Nevertheless, there would have been a deficit 
except for the income tax. That levy, counting 
the tax upon corporations and that upon indi- 
viduals together, brought in more than $71,- 
000,000; and so, in spite of the fact that the 
expenditures of the government were the largest 
ever reported, there was a good surplus. 

The income tax will yield a considerably 
larger amount next year, for two reasons. 
First, the amount paid in during the last few 
months was a tax on incomes for ten months 
only ; hereafter the payments will be for a full 
year. Secondly, there were without doubt a 
great many persons who, for one reason or 
another, failed to pay the tax before the close 
of the fiscal year. 

A comfortable surplus is an excellent thing 
for a government to have. The only draw- 
back is that it induces extravagance on the 
part of the Congress that has the spending of 


the money. 
* © 


CHARM. 


HARM is certainly the most exquisite of 

heaven’s gifts, and the most inexplicable. 

Why is it that one person whom everyone 

respects and commends, and by whom no duty 

is neglected, should be slighted and passed by, 

while another, far less commendable, is sought 
after and sought out by everyone? 

You cannot acquire charm. You can acquire 
learning, you can acquire riches, you can 
acquire good manners. Patient effort will give 
you the tongues, and the arts, and the sciences. 
You ean make people come to you for some- 
thing you have to give them. But if you have 
charm, they will come to you for nothing that 
you give them, and will give you everything. 
Yet by no patience and by no effort can you 
acquire charm. 

It is not beauty; for features of the most 
purely modeled perfection do not give it. It 
is not wit; for men fear wit rather than love 
it, and they pay homage to intellect only 
grudgingly and from afar off. It is not kind- 
ness ; for we all know persons whose lives are 
spent in doing good to others, and who yet 
have no charm whatever. 

And so undoubtedly charm is too often a 
source of envy and bitterness to those who 
have it not. You do the work of the world. 
You soil your hands and stoop your shoulders. 
It hurts a little to see other shoulders twitch- 
ing with merriment in a cloud of admiration 
precisely because labor has not bent them. 
You go on stooping and soiling your hands 
because it is your nature, but it hurts. 

Yes, to be loved just because you are inexpli- 
cably lovable is lovely. But it falls to few of 
us. The next best thing is to make yourself 
loved by solid usefulness. It is a humdrum 
substitute, but perhaps it is surer and more 
enduring. At any rate, it is better than grow- 
ing sour and petulant over gifts that you lack. 
And to be loved somehow, even a little, is 
surely the thing best worth seeking in this 
inscrutable and wonder-breeding world. 


a & 
THE GOVERNMENT’S ‘‘ HANDY 
MAN.” 


OST Americans regard the army and the 
navy as mere fighting machines that, 
at enormous expense, have to be kept 

always ready for a deplorable event that will 
perhaps never occur. As a matter of fact, 
those splendid machines are applicable, as the 
government well knows, to many other pur- 
poses than fighting. 

In a recent address to the graduating class 
at West Point, the Secretary of War called the 
army ‘‘the all-round handy man of the gov- 
ernment.’’? He proved his point by mention- 
ing some of the nonmilitary or semimilitary 
achievements of the army during the year 
since he took office. 

In the spring of 1913, when the region round 
Omaha was swept by a tornado, and when ten 
states suffered from the disastrous floods in the 
Ohio and the Mississippi valleys, the army 
maintained law and order, rescued lives, and 
distributed supplies. During the summer, it 
battled with forest fires both in California and 
in the Adirondacks. Later, it kept lawless- 
ness on the Mexican border at a minimum, 


first under a taxing policy new in the United | and since then it has brought order out of 
States. The present tariff was devised in the | chaos in Colorado. Lastly, it has done a per- 
belief that the reduced rates would stimulate | fect piece of work in governing the city of 


Vera Cruz. 
Two other nonmilitary undertakings at 
once come to mind in connection with the 





army: the Panama Canal, which was built 
under the direction of Colonel Goethals, who 
maintained martial law in the Canal Zone, 
and the government-owned railway in Alaska, 
which will be built in the same way. A sim- 
ilar list could be made of services to the public 
that, with even less general recognition, the 
navy has performed. 

The demands of modern warfare are such 
that the officers of the army and the navy 
must be men of ability and solid training, to 
whom thoroughness and self-control have be- 
come second nature, and who, above all, are 
filled with the professional spirit of disinter- 
ested service. That is the secret of the extraor- 
dinary efficiency with which the army and the 
navy do every piece of work that they under- 
take. Uncle Sam, their fortunate employer, 
is sure to find more and more chores for such 
all-round handy men. 
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THE DULI BOY. 


ORTY or fifty years ago, when he was a 
boy, his teachers looked upon him as both 
indolent and dull. The time that he 

spent on his studies seemed to them small, and 
the results discouraging. 

Out of school, he had a thousand interests, 
and was quick at all of them. He followed 
the mowers barefooted through the stubble and 
found the nests of orphaned field mice, blind 
and hairless, so young that he could see as 
well as feel their hearts beat. He took them 
home, and from little phials that he begged of 
the doctor, made nursing bottles by burning a 
hole through the cork with a red-hot wire and 
inserting a quill purloined from the family 
turkey wing. He worked with his charges 
until at his approach they would open their 
mouths, and put up their paws, and grope for 
the end of the quill, to nurse; and drop by 
drop, he fed them, once every hour. 

He was a shrewd and skillful trader, too, 
never without money that he had earned or 
made. He contrived new traps, studied the 
birds and identified them, and collected postage 
stamps; but the only reading that attracted 
him was books on outdoor life, and stories of 
pioneers and other men of action. History 
and geography and arithmetic he hated. 

And so at an early age he went to work. 
The first job that offered was driving a team. 
He took it, not because he felt particularly 
drawn to it, but because it was a job and he 
liked horses; and as he began, so he continued, 
until now, in middle age, he owns twenty or 
thirty teams, has forty men working for him, 
and is more than comfortably well off—a big, 
wholesome man, with a voice like a sea cap- 
tain’s, a heart that beats warm for his fellows 
everywhere, and especially for children, and a 
hand that knows right well the way to his 
pocket and out again. 

The dull boy, then, has grown into a man 
unusually successful in the better as well as 
in the more common sense. He expresses keen 
regret that he got so little schooling, yet he 
says that for years after he went to work he 
used to dream of going back to school, and 
always awoke with the feeling that he would 
rather spend four years in state prison. 

Where lies the fault? Mostly in a lack of 
understanding, of codrdination, of sympathy 
between the boy and his teachers and the boy 
and his parents. The seemingly dull boy 
needs to be studied as an individual, out of 
school as well as in, to learn what his tastes 
and excellences are. The schools are begin- 
ning to give more heed to the backward pupil, 
and he is faring better; but parents have their 
part, too. You can have the best dynamo and 
the best motor, but unless they are properly 
wired up, the motor will not go. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 

HILDREN’S INFECTIONS. — Physi- 

cians have for some time been inclined to 
believe that in many diseases of children in- 
fection is not carried through the air. Ina 
recent issue of the Lancet, Dr. Frederic H. 
Thomson, superintendent of the Northeastern 
Hospital at Tottenham, in England, gives 
some interesting views on the subject: ‘‘Our 
evidence in the case of scarlet fever goes some- 
what strongly to show that the infection is 
probably not air borne. The evidence as to 
whooping cough is less definite, and we are in 
some doubt. We believe that the infection of 
measles is probably air borne early in the dis- 
ease, but that the power of infection soon 
passes. We are inclined to think that chicken 
pox is air borne early in the disease, but our 
experience goes to suggest that on and after 
the third day it is probably not air borne; in 
our view this probability is the most interest- 
ing outcome of the work. For many years we 


have held that diphtheria infection is not air 
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borne. No cross infections arose from Ger- 
man measles or from mumps, but the small 
number of cases treated scarcely warrant any 
definite conclusion. We tend to the belief that 
they are probably not air borne.’’ 
& 

HE PROGRESS OF GLACIERS.—The 

_41 Geological Survey of India has undertaken 


the systematic observation of the Himalayan | 


glaciers. It has already mapped and photo- 
graphed fifteen glacier termini in Kashmir and 
Sikkim, and future observations with the aid 
of these maps and photographs should accu- 
rately determine the progress of the glaciers. 
Recent comparisons of certain glaciers with the 


observations of the same ice tongues made | 
some years ago show that many have been long | 


inactive, and that some have retreated. Two 
ice tongues, on the other hand, have advanced 





NUNATAK GLACIER IN ALASKA. 


rapidly in recent years. A writer in the Bul- 
letin of the American Geographical Society 
hopes that these observations will be made 
frequently, for the Himalayan glaciers seem 
to show the same spasmodic advance that 


characterizes certain glaciers of Alaska. In | 


‘‘voung’’ mountains, like those of northern 
India, it will be possible to test the theory that 
those glacial advances are caused by earth- 
quake avalanches. ‘‘In Alaska, for example, ’’ 
says the Bulletin, ‘‘we now know of more than 
fifty ice tongues that have advanced during 
the last fifteen years, and have been observed 
through the opportune visit of some traveler. 
Doubtless scores of temporarily active glaciers 
have escaped observation. ’’ 

URIED TREASURE.—The well-known 

Egyptologist, Prof. Flinders Petrie, recently 
found a treasure in a black pyramid that stands 
on a rock in the desert about sixty miles south 
of Cairo. Almost all the pyramids as old as 
this one—more than five thousand years—have 
long ago been robbed of their treasures. But 
the builder of this pyramid took such great 
care to conceal the entrance to the recess that 
contained the treasure—it could only be reached 
through a stone trap in the floor of one of the 
fourteen tombs of the Egyptian royal family 





try, hid within the tomb 
at different times during 
the centuries never sus- 
pected the existence of 
the priceless plunder, 
although they must 
have often brushed the 


ments. 
rie’s men were at work 
in the tomb of a prin- 














ANCIENT CROWN. 


noticed some hard mud in a small recess. 
Breaking into the mass with his pick, he uncov- 
ered a full pound of tubular gold beads. 
Digging farther, the workmen uncovered a 
vast treasure, in which were a diadem, amu- 


lets, necklaces, pendants and vases, all of | 


immense intrinsic and historical value. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


EXICO.—The situation in Mexico has 

been greatly altered, and probably clari- 
fied, by the retirement of General Huerta from 
the presidency. On July 15th, he offered his 
resignation to the congress, in a message that 
severely criticized the United States for the 
support it has given to the Constitutionalists. 
General Huerta and his family will probably 
take refuge in Europe. 
has been assumed by Francisco Carbajal, a 
former justice of the Supreme Court, whom 
!fuerta appointed minister of foreign affairs on 
July 10th. Carbajal is a moderate in polities, 
but the Constitutionalist chiefs declare that 
they will not have any dealings with him. 
They intend to push forward to the capture of 
Mexico City, and seat their own government 
there. —On July 9th, word was received of 
the capture of Guadalajara by General Obre- 


-* The Constitutionalist victory was com- 
plete, 


ng San Luis Potosi, which is not expected to 
hold out long. e 
THE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 
' WAYS.—On July 13th, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission made public its report 


buried there—that the | 
robbers who, as was | 
the habit of such gen- | 


spot with their gar-| 
Professor Pet- | 


cess, when one of them | 


The oftice of president | 


I General Villa has withrawn his army | 
to the north. Gen. Jesus Carranza is attack- | 
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| “T’MPRESS OF IRELAND” DISASTER. 
The court of inquiry that has been inves- 
| tigating the loss of the Empress of Ireland 
| reported on July 11th that the disaster was = 
owing to the blunder of the officer in charge of 
the collier Storstad, who changed the course 
| of his vessel after it entered the fog, when he 
| should not have done so. 
| & 
Cea. —On July 8th, the Senate 
passed the sundry civil appropriations 
| bill, including the section that exempts labor 
| organizations from prosecution with the funds 
provided by the bill for the enforcement of the 3 . 1914 catalog of Ranger’? 
antitrust law. The motion to strike out that Bicycles, Ly p 4 -— - OF et y ee 
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OME RULE AND ULSTER. —The ‘‘pro- | 

visional government,’’? which the Ulster | 
protestants against home rule have formed, 
met at Belfast, July 10th, and was addressed 
by Sir Edward Carson. Its proceedings were 
| secret, but it is understood that the members 










| were determined to go to any lengths to pre- | 
| vent the enforcement of home rule in Ulster. 
| Armed volunteers surrounded the hall where 
| the meeting was held, and the excitement 
throughout the city and whole province was 
very great. July 12th was the anniversary of 
the Battle of the Boyne, and it was feared that | 
some serious demonstration would be made on 
that day, but it passed quietly.——The House 
of Lords finally passed the bill amending the 
home rule bill on July 14th. Whether the 
government will accept the changes made by | | bulbs, compiled by Carters Tested Seed 
the Peers is uncertain. |] experts, contained in our new catalog 
& |@ and handbook. 
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Danish parliament, held on July 10th, makes 
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on a democratic basis. The Lower House 
has already passed the amendment that does 
away with property qualification for the suf- 
frage, and the new Upper House contains 
thirty-eight reformers, and only twenty-eight Lo: CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, Inc. 

conservatives. “ ° 131 Chamber of C ihtg..Sesten, Mess. 5 
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ECENT DEATHS. — At Hot Springs, 
Virginia, July 11th, Melville E. Ingalls, 
president of the ‘‘Big Four’’ Railway, aged 











| 71. At London, July 11th, Lady Hardinge, Our free sample will prove com- 
vicereine of India, aged 46.——At Atlantic - 
City, New Jersey, July 12th, Horace H. high or low collar. 
Lurton, associate justice of the Supreme Court a eee =... 
| of the United States, aged 70. i 
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No. () Brownie 


Price, $1.2 


Instantly ready for business without 
focusing—this little camera is so sim- 
ple, and easy of operation, that anyone 
can secure good results. Durable, yet 
light and compact, it is practical in 
every detail. 

The No. 0 Brownie uses Kodak Film 
Cartridges of eight exposures (size of 
pictures 15 x 2% inches), loading and 
unloading in daylight. Has automatic 
shutter for time and snap shot expos- 
ures, tested meniscus lens and two 
finders. It is neat, strong, attractive. 
You can do your own developing and 
printing (without a dark-room), or 
your dealer will do it, or have it done 
for you. 

Ask your dealer to show you one, or 
write us for Kodak catalogue, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 





The little camera that does big things. 
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he only ladies’ shoe Gresting that posi- 
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‘ apg without 


“GILT EDGE” ¢ 
Preserves ladies’ and children’s shoes, 
rubbing, 25c. *‘ FRENCH GLOSS,’ 


“ 7? combination for cleaning and lishing 
‘DANDY all kinds of russet or tan choca, 25c. 
“STAR” size, 10c - 


‘ ” (in liquid form with sponge) quick- 
‘QUICK WHITE ly cleans and whitens dirty can- 
vas shoes. 10c and 25c. 

“ALBO”’ cleans and whitens BUCK, NUBUCK 
SS =SUEDE and CANVAS SHOES. In round 
white cakes packed in zinc boxes, with sponge. 10c. In 
handsome, large aluminum boxes, with sponge, 25c. 
If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us 
the price in stamps for full size package, charges paid. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO., 20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Shoe Polishes in the World. 


AUTO-WHEEL COASTER 


“The Boys’ Automobile” 














Every boy cannot have an automobile, but ever 
boy can beat any automobile, with the Auto-Wheel, 
ROLLER-BEARING Coaster Wagon. Has our ex- 
clusive auto-type wheels with steel hub and dust cap 
—the strongest wheels made; strong, reliable brake; 
splendid steering mechanism; box put together 
with mortises; handsomely finished and decorated 
in — colors; altogether the best, swiftest, and 
most durable coaster wagon ever sold. 

Don’t waste money on cheaply made, flimsy, slow, 
short-lived coaster wagons; if your dealer has not 
the Auto-Wheel, write us for prices. 


BUFFALO SLED COMPANY 
125 Schenck St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
In Canada: Preston, Ont. 
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RAING@e DROUGHT 
Cy 4y Victor Starbuck SH 


AIN on the barren fields— 
The silvery cascade writhes and 
flutes and hisses, 
And the drought-scarred meadow trembles 
and smiles and yields 
Her face to the storm-cloud’s kisses. 


Rain on the scythe-swept earth 
Where the grass stands dead before and 
the stubble after, . 
And the dry weeds dance and sway with a 
pagan mirth, 
And the furrows shout with laughter. 


Rain on the tindery roofs 
That fills with gurgling song the streets 
and the alleys— 
Rain with a sound like the patter of 
infinitesimal! hoofs 
Through blossoming valleys. 


Rain on the gullied hills— 
Rain, at last, in the splendid abundance 
of giving, 
And the dry, dead earth awakens again 
and thrills 
With the passion of living. 
Rain in the face—the heart— 
Rain of love on the spirit’s sin-charred 
embers, 
And the mind stands smiling, a-dream, a 
space apart, 
But the heart remembers. 


* © 


THE SHINING FACE. 


ORE than seventy years ago, 
M when the great missionary, 
Adoniram Judson, was 

home on furlough, he passed 
through Stonington, Connecticut. 
In those days the Stonington Line 
was the principal route between 





New England and New York, and the boys | 


of the town often played about the wharves 
in the evening in the hope of catching a 
glimpse of some famous man. ‘Two trains 
connected ‘with the boat—an accommodation 
and an express. 

One evening, when the accommodation came 
in, one of the boys noticed a man whose 


appearance excited his curiosity and wonder. | 


Never before had he seen such a light on any 
human face. Presently it dawned on him 
that the man was the famous missionary 
whose picture he had once seen. He ran up 
the street to the Baptist minister’s, to ask if 
it could really be he. The minister hurried 
back with him. Yes, the boy was right. But 
the minister, absorbed in conversation with 
the missionary, forgot all about the boy who 
had brought him the news. The boy, silent, 
eager, unable to tear himself away, stood by 
and watched that wonderful face. 

Many years afterward, that boy, Henry Clay 
Trumbull, became a famous minister himself, 
and wrote a book of memories in which was a 
chapter entitled, ‘‘What a boy saw in the face 
of Adoniram Judson.’’ Now Doctor Trum- 
bull, too, has passed into the presence of the 
Master whom he served, but the light in the 
missionary’s face still shines down the years. 
Friends to whom Doctor Trumbull told the 


story tell it to others, and the printed pages— | 


who can tell to how many lives they have 
carried their message? 

Christians of the shining face—how men and 
women in doubt, in temptation, in sorrow, 
search for them; and if they are fortunate 
enough to find one of them, how they are 
strengthened and helped! 

The shining face is no mystery. Centuries 
ago the Psalmist knew the secret, and wrote, 
‘*They looked to him and were radiant.’’ It 
comes to those whose faces are always turned 
toward Him, as a flower turns toward the 
light. It was said at the time of the Boxer 
rebellion that Chinese Christians could not be 
disguised—the light in their faces betrayed 
them. The pity of it, that every Christian 
may not be known by the shining of his face! 


& & 


WHAT WAS MISSING. 


INNER was a long meal at 
D the Winthrops’ that night; the 

Winthrops were, as Priscilla 
declared, an “outrageously talky” 
family. There was, first, a discussion 
between Mr. Winthrop and Ralph 
about the Mexican situation, a dis- 





cussion to which Bob, aged eight, | 


contributed views of hisown. Then Priscilla told 


an incident at the office, which brought up a point | 


of ethies that the family discussed earnestly. 

Next, Mrs. Winthrop spoke of the exhibit of 
Hutchinson’s marines at Maxwell’s, and it was 
discovered that Mr. Winthrop, Priscilla, and 
Peggy each had stopped and chosen a picture, to 
be bought when their ships came in, and they 
eagerly compared their choices. Ralph had a 
new joke that Priscilla capped. Peggy laughed 
with the others, but her eyes were fixed dreamily 
on the mended tablecloth. 

“At Natalie’s,” she said, ‘“‘all the table linen has 


shining. ‘‘To think of living in fairyland for one 
whole week! If you could see that house!” 

“The emptiness of a gilded shell with no Win- 
throps in it!”” Ralph protested. 


fell to dreaming again. Liitle Peggy did love 
luxury. For a moment there was an anxious look 
in Mrs. Winthrop’s eyes. Then they cleared; she 
could trust Peggy. 

Peggy was to have stayed a week. But the fifth 
day at dinner time she ran in. She hugged every- 


of questions. 

“Yes, it was the loveliest palace you ever 
dreamed of,” she said. “Natalie was dear, and 
everyone was nice, but I felt so starved I just 
couldn’t stay another minute.” 

“Starved!” It was a chorus. 

Peggy nodded. “They never talked anything 


they went to a concert or a club meeting or a 
lecture they saw only the people and what they 
wore. I want to know what’s happening in the 





what funny things you’ve heard, and what won- 
| derful discoveries mother has made.” 

Ralph drew a long breath. ‘This appreciation,” 
he declaimed, ‘“‘so long hoped for, so long despaired 
of—why didn’t you break it to us gently, Peg?” 

But across the table, the mother’s eyes met her 
daughter’s, full of joy. 


| * 
| * ¢ 


“STONEWALL’S”? MOST IMPORTANT 
ORDER. 


| ERHAPS the most important order that 
p “Stonewall” Jackson ever issued—certainly 
the most vital to himself—is not in the official 
war records. The order was given in person by 
Jackson to a Northern artillery officer as he stood, 
in full uniform, ready for battle beside his gun, 
and—strangest of all!—was at once executed by 
him, with the result that the battle was lost by the 
Union arms. . 


It was on a spring morning in 1862, - before 
the Battle of Port Republic. Jackson, in advance 
of his troops, with only a single escort, galloped 
across the bridge over the Shenandoah River into 
the town, which stood on the east bank. Learnin 
that the army of General Shields was still a g 
|many miles away, and confident that his own 
| troops would be in possession long before the 
| enemy, he rode to a residence at the farther end 
| of the village, where he spent nearly an hour. 
| But meantime the energetic Shields—whom 
| Jackson later declared to be ,jhis most formidable 
| opponent —had thrust forward a small, swift 
| column to occupy Port Republic, seize the bridge, 
and halt Jackson’s advance. So rapidly did it 
| oe that it gained both objects without firing a 
shot. 
| if anyone had known it! 
| Jackson, in utter ignorance of the disastrous 
change, mounted his horse, and ambled down the 
| main street to the bridge. What was his aston- 
| ishment to see pope soldiers—in blue!—busil 
moving to and fro about the bridgehead, an 
throwing up intrenchments and _ fortifications. 
| Planted on a little knoll that commanded the 
| bridge and its approaches, was a formidable field 


gun! 
Fortunately for Jackson, the recent campaigns 
up and down the valley had faded both blue and 
| gray uniforms into a nondescript drab. As Jack- 
| son sat on his‘horse and watched the busy scene, 
| he formed his plan ove He could not go back ; 
| he must cross that bridge; that was his only 
chance. It was the frowning field gun that he 
| feared. He must put it out of commission long 
enough to get beyond its range. Throwing up his 
} — to att —— ——. he shouted to the officer 
| In command 0 le gun: 
| “What are you doing with that gun up there? 
| I didn’t order it there, and I don’t want it there!” 
| There was authority and petulance in his voice as 
_ poe — up, and run it over on that 
<nob over there!’ 
The officer at the gun, thinking that he had to 
deal with some superior officer recently arrived, 
| hastened to obey without question, explaining 
a that he had understood his orders 
otherwise. 
Sitting on Little Sorrel while the Federal troops 
| worked busily about him, Jackson calmly waited 
until the gun was lumbering off to its new position. 
| Then he rode quietly across the bridge, and up 
| the other bank until he was well out of musket 
| range. Then he turned, waved his hand to the 
| astonished Federals, and, putting spurs to his 
| horse, galloped away from the rain of bullets that 
| pattered harmlessly in the rear. 
| Had he been captured, the Confederate victory 
| at Port Republic which he won a few hours later 
| would not have happened; the able and energetic 
| = would have defeated his troops, stunned 
| by his loss. 
e & 





BILL HORSLEY, HERO. 


O more impressive story of heroic courage 

N and iron will has ever come out of the arctic 

than the tale of how Bill Horsley, a five-foot 
whaleman, saved a ship’s crew and lost his feet. 


The whaleship Narwhal, out of San Francisco, 
after a season in the arctic, found herself unable 
to work through Bering Strait on account of the 
heavy ice in the channels. The vessel was obliged 
to go into winter quarters, near the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River. She was provisioned for one 
season only, and the men were in real danger of 
| Starvation. 

Bill Horsley, who had wintered before in that 
| Vicinity, knew the coast. When the last of the 
| shortened rations was in sight, Horsley offered to 
take one man and a dog team and make a journey 
over the ice in search of caribou. The captain 





More than that, Jackson was a prisoner— | 





| 


Peggy’s eyes twinkled back at him, but quickly | Horsley’s legs moved after them mechanically. 
| with his hand on the gee pole. 


| 


one twice, and then began to answer the volley | “to saving a ship’s crew? 


but clothes and functions and who was there. If | E are the men who could never stand the 


| 
| 


world, and what books you’ve been reading, and | Riding together with song and jest, we follow the 


| 
| 





| 
| 


| 








| thought the trip was foolhardy, and had no hope | 


of its success; but Horsley insisted, since other- 
wise they would all die of starvation. So the cap- 
tain consented ; Horsley selected a big fellow from 
| the forecastle to accompany him, and set out. The 
carried almost no food with them, but they Be oo | 
the coast after a hard and trying journey. Hors- 
| ley’s knowledge of the bleak country led them to 
caribou, several of which they shot. The two men 
| loaded the sled, and prepared to return. Then 
| their fibre was really tested. 
| They were weakened, exhausted, and dazed 
| from exposure. The big man began to give out, 
| and Horsley cut him time and again with the do 
| whip to prevent him from falling into the deat 
| sleep. Finally, the man began to lag and eat snow. 
| That was fatal. Horsley pleaded with him to keep 
| up, encouraged him, beat him with the whip. He 
| fell, and the little man used a rope end to con- 
| tinue the circulation and force him to his feet. 
| Finally he fell, and could not rise. He lapsed into 


ys y 
| can’t ask fairer than that. 


will that he must not fail—that the ship’s crew 
must be saved. He began to mumble and laugh 
hysterically. But he stumbled on after the sledge. 

wo of the dogs fell in the traces, but he paid no 
heed. The others dragged the bodies on, and 


Horsley stood 
His eyes were 
staring straight ahead. He reached the ship, 
but his brain was so confused he did not know it. 
The others lifted him aboard, and wrapped him 
in blankets. His feet were frozen, and had to be 
taken off at the instep. 

“But what are a man’s feet,” he said afterward, 


After an age, the dogs stopped. 


Tie SONGof Hie RIDERS 
a Mary Carolyn Davies 











rule of an ordered, bordered land, 
Scorning a future made and planned, and cut to 
a dead man’s will. 


nameless, fameless quest, 
Broken and shattered, our band, at best, but 
laughing at danger still. 


While others love the old lands, the cold lands, 
we mould lands; 
We leave the worn-out altars, and we build new 
shrines. 
The world will find its way here, and pray here, 
and stay here, 
While we are off and riding where the last star 
shines. 


We are the men who are rebels born, shattered 
and broken, alone, forlorn. 
Beaten? Why, yes, in a hundred fights, but 
fighting on, dogged still; 
Shut from the things that we used to know, led by 
the light that’s ahead, we go, 
Comrades to death, while the ride shall last, and 
slave to no master’s will! 


While others love the old worlds, the cold worlds, 
we mould worlds, 
And men will kneel and worship at the altars 





that we raise. 

For yet they’ll find their way here, and pray here, | 
and stay here— 
While we are off and riding, on strange new } 
ways. y | 

e © | 


A LULLABY. 


E had had a long day’s ride, writes an | 
W old Companion: contributor, I was tired, | 

and the warmth of the camp fire made | 
me sleepy. I told my guide that I really needed 
no lullaby, but he insisted on rambling along in a 
droning monotone. . 


“Speakin’ of snakes,” he maundered, “there’s 
sure plenty of ’em in these mountains, and big fel- 
lows, too.”” We had not been speaking of snakes 
but I had been thinking of them more or less all 
day, for I have a horror of snakes, and I knew | 
that rattlers are large and numerous in the moun- 
tains of Lower California. We had seen one tre- 
mendous fellow sunning himself on a rock, and I 
had been decidedly nervous on the occasions when 
we had left our horses and plunged into the under- 
brush on foot. 

“Now and then,” penny my guide, musingly, 
“a cow or a horse stirs one up accidental, which 
is bad for the animal, and sometimes it’s a man— 
not often a man, though, for the rattler plays so 
fair. You got no call to worry none about snakes. 
When one of ’em says ‘Keep off the grass!’ with 
= — you got only yourself to blame if you get 

urt.” 


lI assured him that I should move always with 
the utmost caution, and that no snake would have 
to tell me more than once that 1 was encroaching 
on his territory. 

“That’s the only safe way for a man that don’t 
know ’em,’’ he assured me. “‘You do that, and 
you won’t have no trouble. The rattler is the 
most fair-minded, he agg thing there is. 
Why, he’s real cordial when you don’t frighten 
him. That’s where the trouble comes—scarin’ a 
snake that means well. 

“‘S’pose you was a snake, and was sunnin’ your- 
self when a human comes whangin’ along through 
the brush! You don’t want to hurt him, but you 
got to do it if he comes too near, ’cause you know 
mighty well what he’ll do to you if he gets first 
whack. There’s hardly a livin’ thing that won’t 
kill a snake if it gets a chance, so the snake’s 
got to be mighty careful. But you rin Ld a busy 
signal with your tail buttons. ‘Don’t bother me!’ 
Says you. ‘I ain’t lookin’ for trouble.’ Nobody 
A rattler don’t bite a 
human unless the human goes after him first or 
scares him accidental.” 

I told him that his words were most reassuring, 
and that I should sleep better because of them. 

“That’s right,” he said, approvingly. “You only 

ot to remember that the rattler is naturally 
riendly if he drops in.” 

“Drops in!” I repeated, losing a little of my 
drowsiness. 

The guide nodded carelessly. “‘He hunts the 
warm places when it’s the least bit chilly,’ he 
explained, ‘‘and there ain’t anything warmer than 
aman in a blanket. I’ve known ’em to crawl in 
next, but you’re all —= if a sleep >" Don’t 
worry none about that. You see, he ain’t un-| 
friendly at all, only it scares him to have you | 
move, and he don’t stop to think when he’s scared. 
It’s a bad thing for a man to be a restless sleeper | 
when he’s doubled up with a rattler. But sleep | 
quiet, and you’re all right; or, if you happen to | 
wake up, just lie still till mornin’, and he’ll go 
away as good-natured as you please. Come on! | 
Let’s turn in now.” 





e & | 


A QUEER WOLF’S DEN. 

ONCE discovered a queer ‘wolf’s den in the 
| “sand-hill” section of northern Nebraska, 

writes a friend of The Companion. A pair of | 
coyotes had made their den on the second floor | 
of a house a story and a half high, and the little 
beasts entered their snug quarters through a hole 
in the roof. Moreover, although the building was 
still erect, the roof was so nearly level with the 
prairie that we should probably never have noticed 
it if we had not seen a wolf spring on it, and sit 
there looking at us as we drove by. 


An investigation showed us that something had 
happened there that could not have occurred 


their monogram embroidered like fairy work. | the cold sleep of death, and the last heat of his | except in the arid regions of the West. The whole 


Wait till I make my fortune, mother, and I’ll give 
you a whole linen chest full!” 


“I forgot you were going to plunge into the lap 


of luxury, Peggy. 
asked. 
“To-morrow,” Peggy answered, her blue eyes 


When do you go?’ Ralph 


| bod 
| the loaded sledge, and’ drove the dogs on. 
own strength was going, and the pain from his 
— tendons was terrible to bear. 

do 





thought of the starving men on the ship, and kept 





its balance. 


| 


departed. Horsley lifted him to the top of | sand-hill country is more or less a mystery. Some 
But his | think that the ridges and hummocks and hills of 


pure sand were once the bottom of the sea; others 
maintain that in times past, when the land next 


zen times he was ready to fall, but he | to the mountains was naked sand, the winds blew 


the sand north and east like loose snow until it 


on. So great was his suffering that his mind lost | lay in piles and ridges all the way from the Staked 
He was spurred on by the ery of his | Plains of Texas to northern Nebraska. As time 


~] 


| that she is eight years old. 
| altogether that I had in mind. 


sed, according to this Perr. i A began 
n the valleys, and spread to the hills. In decay- 
ing, this vegetation mixed humus with the sand, 
so that a ranker growth of grass followed, until 
at last bunch grass anchored the hills in place, 
and stop ed the age-long travel of the sand. As 
the drifting sand hills encroached on the rain belt, 
that also had an effect, for wet sand will not 


rift. 

To-day the general movement of the sand has 
ceased, for the hills, and valleys are covered with 
coarse grass, but in spots it is drifting still. L 
have seen recently erected wire fences covered 
with sand, telephone wires and posts drifted over ; 
and in some instances cottonwood trees which 
should have stood sixty or seventy feet tall, had 
but half a dozen feet of their tops projecting 
above a hill. 

In some places the wind begins its work on the 
et top of a hill. Gradually, while the outline of 
the hill remains intact, the hole goes down deeper 
and deeper, until it reaches hardpan or rock, 
where water collects. The top of the excavation 
may be only a few yards across, and then the pit 
has the appearance of a great well. The air seems 
to go down into one of these holes with a sort of 
suction, and the day is never_so calm but that 
some sand rises from the pit. It always piles out 
on the northeast side. 

The excavations are not confined to the hills. 
They may start on level ground, and then, as in 
the other case, the hole will go down to water. 
The level-land excavations may be of any size, 
from a pond of many acres to a narrow pit three 
times as deep as it is wide. They are called 
“blow-outs.” 

Here, then, is what happened to the “house of 
the wolf.” The homesteader, having built his 
house, learned presently that his farm was so 
sandy and sterile that he could not live upon it, 
and consequently moved away. Meantime he 

broken the sod about the building, and the 
wind, no longer resisted by grass and roots, 
began to excavate under the little house. Grad- 
ually the house settled into the hole, until at last 
only the comb of the roof showed above the level 
of the prairie. Probably some wandering hunter 
came along and knocked a hole in the roof to see 
what was inside. And then the little wild dogs 
had discovered, ———— and appropriated the 
shelter. We left the buried house as we found 
it, but it may be under forty feet of sand now. 


& & 


THE WHALE-BILLED STORK. 


HE range of the rare whale-billed stork is 
T apparently restricted to a large, swampy 
piece of water called the Lake of No, not 
far south of the point where the White Nile first 
gains recognition under that name. The lake has 


| never been mapped, and is bordered by extensive 


swamps. It is hard to tell where swamp ends and 
lake begins, for most of the water surface is cov- 
ered with a dense mat of tangled vegetation. On 
this mat the whale-billed stork builds its nest. 


This stork is a very rare bird, known to the 
Arabs as the Father of the Shoe, because of its 
huge shoe-shaped bill. It is of solitary habits, 
blackish gray n color, 
with wi cprserens, 
long-toed feet adapted 
for standing on the quak- 
ing surface of a floating 
field of vegetation. Its 
habits are sluggish and it 
lives mainly on fish. Colo- 
nel Roosevelt describes 
it as “hunting sedately in 
muddy shallows, or stand- 
ing motionless for hours, 
surrounded by reed beds 
or by long reaches of 
treacherous ooze.” 

Colonel Roosevelt 
brought back four speci- 
mens from Africa. One 
of them, stuffed, is shown 
in the illustration. He 
would not permit his 
party to kill more than four, because the birds 
are so very rare. To get even that number was 
very difficult, for the hunters were obliged to make 
their way long distances through almost impass- 
= swamps, sometimes up to their necks in 
water. 
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WHEN JONES SUBSIDED. 


WELL-KNOWN illustrator, who makes 

interesting Western pictures, once made 

the acquaintance of a noisy but good- 
humored cowboy who rejoiced in the appellation 
of “‘Hollering Jones.” 


In eS sical appearance, this man was typical of 
his kind, and the artist made several studies of 
him, both in repose and in his favorite diversion 
of “hollering.” Some of the studies were sold by 
the artist to an Eastern magazine. They showed 
Jones in his-most violent state. ‘ 

A year later the artist again visited the region. 
He was soon approached by Mr. Jones himself, 
bearing one of the pictures, which he had torn 
from the magazine in which it was printed. Point- 
ing to it, he asked: 

“Ts that me?” 

“Well,” replied the artist, evasively, “I got the 
general idea from you, of course, but —’’ 

“Oh, I ain’t takin’ no offense,” Jones made 
haste tosay. “It’s allright; only if it’s me, say so.” 

“If you put it to me that way,” said the artist, 
“T can only reply that it is a fairly good portrait 

ou.’ 
“The men here on the ranch agree with you. Se 
I look like that when I holler, do 1?” 
“TI think you do.” 
“In that case,” said Hollering Jones, “all I’ve 
pot to say is that —~ ge | Jones has hollered his 
ast holler. Hereafter, when I celebrates, I does 
so with a tin horn. In my own opinion, no man 
has a right to look like that—not round white 
folks, anyhow.” 


*® 


TWO MISTAKES OF A KIND. 


stock. To start the sale, he led out a milk 

cow, one of the best of his herd, and told the 
auctioneer she was four years old. John Dawsol, 
a long, leathery, weather-beaten fellow with « 
shrewd eye, bid in the cow. He gave Showalte! 
a check for the amount, and said he would come 
for the cow the next day. 


“T tell you, John,” said Showalter, when Dawso! 
rode up the next morning to lead home his pt- 


| Si Showalter was having a sale of his surplus 


| chase, “I made a mistake tga & I said that 
| cow was only four years old; 


i but when I talked it 
over with the old woman last night, I remembere! 
It was another cow 


“T didn’t want to let a mistake like that go wi! h 
a neighbor,” continued Showalter, whose worl 
was not ——_ accepted as entirely dependabice 
in the community, “so I thought the fair thing | 
do was to tell you, and just let you take your check 
back, and I’ll keep the cow.” , 

Dawson squinted his eye approvingly at the 
cow,—she had every mark of a good milker,—a d 


then looked appraisingly at Showalter. ; 

“Well, Sam,” he said, “turn about is fair play- 
You made a mistake yesterday; I'll make on 
to-day, and just keep the cow.” 
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THE SUMMER CAMP. 


BY ETHEL BEEKMAN VANDER VEER. 


HE city was dull and dusty, and Alice 
T was disappointed when she was told that 

the family could not spend the summer 
at their camp on the Michigan shore. 

‘“*O dear!’’ she complained. ‘‘I was going 
to teach Elmira Eudora to swim!’’ 

Elmira Eudora was her doll; she was three 
inches tall, and was made entirely of bisque. 
She had been sent to Alice from Elmira, New 
York, and had been christened, ‘‘ Eudora from 
Elmira,’’ but for convenience the name was 
afterward shortened to ‘‘ Elmira Eudora.’’ 

‘* And I promised to teach her how to swim, ’’ 
continued the little girl. ‘‘And now we are 
not going, after all.’’ 

‘“‘T will make you a promise,’’ said Aunt 
May. ‘‘Eudora shall go to a camp, after all— 
her very own camp.’’ 

The following Saturday afternoon the bell 
rang, and Alice went to thedoor. There stood 
a man holding a large flat box, which said on 
it ‘*For Miss Alice Bright.’’ 

After the man had gone, Alice took off the 
cover of the box; she saw some brown earth, 
and nothing more. 

‘‘Oh, I do believe that it has something to 
do with Eudora’s camp !’’ she cried. 

‘*Yes, dear, it is the beginning of the camp,’’ 
said Aunt May, ‘‘but only the beginning. ’’ 

The first thing that they did was to place 
the box on an old table on the sunny side of 
the back piazza. The box was three feet long 
and two feet wide. 

First Aunt May told Alice to heap the earth 
on one side of the box, so as to form a little 
hill; then she took an old fork and gently 
raked the surface. She removed a part of the 
earth from one corner of the box, and fitted a 
shining new bread tin into the space. 

After Alice had marked off several circles 
where she thought she would like to have 
trees, Aunt May took from her hand bag two 
small paper packets. One of them contained 
grass seed of a fine variety, which they 
sprinkled over the earth. In the other packet 
were verbena seed, one or two of which they 
planted in each circle. 

**T suppose that all I can do now is to wait 
for it to grow,’’ said Alice, when her work 
was finished. 

‘*No, indeed,’’ said Aunt May. ‘‘There are 
many other things to be done while you 
are waiting. But here is something I bought 
for you, because every day you must sprinkle 
the earth. ’’ 

And she put into Alice’s hand a little green 
toy watering pot. 

‘*Then, too, you must see that Eudora has 
a proper sweater for her trip.’’ 

Aunt May took from her workbasket a skein 
of fine gray wool and a small crochet needle, 
and gave Alice her first lesson in crocheting. 

Every day, with her tiny watering pot, Alice 

sprinkled the little camp site, and finally she 
was rewarded by seeing tender green blades 
forcing their way to the light. 
-**And now,’’ said Aunt May, ‘‘it is time 
we worked on the tent. We will make the 
supports first. Here are some sticks I saved 
from the flags we used last Fourth of July. 
They are just the thing for our purpose. ’’ 

The tent covering they made from a piece of 
thick white muslin, and the edges they bound 
with tape. 

The tent was finished, and only needed to 
be set up. They placed the poles in the earth, 
and adjusted the muslin over them. They 
passed wrapping twine, which served as rupe, 
through the holes made in the sides, and 
fastened it to little wooden pegs, which they 
drove into the earth. Just over the opening 
of the tent Alice pinned a tiny American flag. 

When the verbenas had grown tall enough 
to seem like trees, the grass had grown nearly 
as high; so with her scissors Alice ‘*mowed’’ it 


fo a height of about three-quarters of an inch. 
The summer before she had collected a/| plishment that she already possessed. 


number of pretty pebbles. She placed them 


in the grove near the bread pan, which was|camp. There were toy ducks that sailed con- 


filled with water. 











ORAWN BY MAY AIKEN 


THE HIGH JUMP. 


One, we are ready; two, we’re away; 
Three, and we land on a pile of soft hay. 











sweater under her arm, and helped her to walk as Eudora was no better able to row than 
into her camp. She was the most delighted | she had been to swim, Alice rested the oars 
doll in the world. And the next day Alice | on the edge of the boat, and let her drift with 
dressed Eudora in her bathing suit, and gave | the tide. That was perfectly safe, for, as 
her the first lesson in swimming; but the pupil | Alice said, she could not drift out to the ocean. 
proved to be so awkward at it that Alice Although Eudora was on the water so often, 
decided to let her float instead—an accom- | she refused to tan; she kept her pearly white 
| complexion all summer. 

Aunt May brought many additions to the| ‘It seems selfish for Elmira Eudora to keep 
all these good times to herself,’’ thought Aliee. 
**T do wish I knew of some other dolls to come 





tentedly on the lake, a tea set, and finally a 


When everything was ready, Alice dressed | boat, a scull made from soft wood, with the | here and enjoy the camp with her.’’ 


Eudora in her ‘‘middy’’ suit, tucked her|name EUDORA printed on the stern. But | 


She looked out of the window, and there she 


saw the little girl who lived across the street. 
She was holding a rag doll in her arms, and 
when she saw Alice, she made it wave its 
hand. The two children had never met, but 
they had often smiled at each other from their 
windows. So Eudora gave a picnic, and the 
rag doll came and had a happy time. 

No doubt the dolls enjoyed the little sand- 
wiches and cakes that Mrs. Bright thought- 
fully provided for them. 

That night Alice put her arms about her 
aunt’s neck, and told her that she had scarcely 
missed going to the camp because she had so 
much pleasure in making Eudora happy. 

‘* That is just like mothers, ’’ Aunt May said, 
laughing. ‘‘They would rather see their chil- 
dren happy than to be happy themselves. ’’ 


—_—. 


GRANDFATHER GRIZZLY. 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


ITTLE Bear’s parents had never told him 
[" about his Grandfather Grizzly, but Auntie 
Cinnamon’s twins told Little Bear that 
Grandfather Grizzly talked like this: ‘‘Gr-gr- 
gr-ger-ger-row-rowl!’’— only they made it 
sound like the north wind in November. 

Little Bear shivered with fear. That pleased 
Auntie Cinnamon’s twins so much that they 
told Little Bear one story after another, just 
to see him look frightened. But the joke was 
on them, because, while they were trying to 
seare Little Bear, they had frightened them- 
selves so badly that they jumped every time 
the friendly owl spoke in the forest. 

Of course Little Bear straightway asked 
Father Bear many questions about Grandfather 
Grizzly and his folks. At last he said, ‘‘If I 
ever meet a grizzly, up I go, up I go, to the 
top of the highest tree !’’ 

‘*No, indeed! You shall not be a coward !’’ 
answered Father Bear. ‘‘If ever you see a 
grizzly coming, even though it be Grandfather 
Grizzly himself, you walk on and meet him.’’ 

**Meet him!’’ echoed Little Bear, in faint 
tones. 

**Yes, Son Bear, you meet him. Meet him 
face to face, and say, ‘Good morning, sir!’ ’’ 

After that, Little Bear did not feel so happy 
as usual in the big woods. He dreaded the 
thought that he might see a grizzly coming, 
and be obliged to meet him and say, ‘‘Good 
morning, sir, good morning !’’ 

One day soon afterward, Little Bear fell 
asleep on a shelf of rock; he was warm and 
comfortable in the sunshine. When he awoke, 
he saw below him a huge bear patiently trying 
to remove a bunch of burs from the back of his 
neck ; the burs were sticking tight in his fur. 

Little Bear might easily have slipped off the 
back of the rock and have run softly away; 
instead, he offered to help the stranger. ‘I 
think I can get those burs out of your coat,’’ 
said he. 

Straightway the big bear turned a troubled 
face upward. ‘‘Then do so,’’ he advised. 
‘*Jump down on my back, and use your sharp 
claws, young cub, and be quick about it.’’ 
His tones were rough, but Little Bear did not 
blame the old fellow for that. 

When the burs were out, Little Bear jumped 
to the ground. 

‘*] thank you, sir,’’ said the stranger, 
rising and shaking his huge body. ‘'What’s 
your name?’’ “2? 

‘*My name is Little Bear, of the ancient 
family of the Tree Bears, if you please,’’ was 
the prompt and fearless answer. 

‘*T am pleased to have met you,’’ remarked 
the big bear, scratching his ear with his hind 
paw. ‘‘Tell your father and your mother 
that old Grandfather Grizzly says you are a 
brave young cub. If I can ever be of any use 
to your ancient family, I shall be glad to help 
you. Good day, sir!’’ And off he went 
through the woods, ‘‘slipslop, slipslop,’’ on 
his huge flat feet. 

Little Bear ran home as fast as he could. 

‘‘What did I tell you?’’ inquired Father 
Bear, when he had heard Little Bear’s story. 

‘*7’1l never be afraid of the grizzlies again,’’ 
answered Little Bear, gayly hopping about. 

But Auntie Cinnamon’s twins still tremble 
| at the thought of meeting Grandfather Grizzly. 
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The sandman wouldn't hurt you—not if he dared! 
Besides, dear one, there isn’t any such thing. 
Mother will rock you, and little songs sing. 

Go to sleep, darling, now you needn't care 


If bad puppy Jock chewed off all your hair, 


Because mother will buy you a 


fol thi oA MI 





hRPER POLLS tLULLA® FY. 


Go to sleep, dolly, and don’t you be scared, 





DRAWN BY 
MARY A. HAYS 


pretty new wig, 


BY MARGARET G. HAYS. 


With lots of nice curls, oh, so shiny and big! 
Go to sleep, treasure, don't you feel bad, 

I love you much more, now you're looking so sad. 
I think that it gives you so much more of charm 
To have only one leg and only one arm! 

Go to sleep, beauty-bright, till it is day. 


| suppose that all mothers feel just the same way.-: 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 


trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $8.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post ffice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to stranger 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. . 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
vial, should be b oat: Oftice Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
, PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





BUSINESS WOMEN AND HEALTH. 


LTOGETHER too many young 
girls begin to ruin their health as 
soon as they come into full control of 
their own lives. Most girls whose 
families are “comfortably off’? begin 
their lives as women with plenty of 
health and vigor, the result of the reg- 
ular hours, proper food, good habits, 
and long summer holidays that their parents have 
insisted on. Some girls are wise enough to con- 
tinue that normal, wholesome way of life, as far as 
they can; others lose no time in undoing all the 
good that has been done for them. 

It is hard to say which is more to be pitied: the 
girl who spends herself unnecessarily merely for 
excitement and pleasure, or the girl who is obliged 
to spend herself unduly in order to keep her place 
in the working world. Perhaps we should pity 
the society butterfly more, for the other is at least 
more likely to maintain her spiritual health and 
her strength of character. 

There is one aspect of the case, however, that 
the girl in business must not forget. When the 
rich girl breaks down, she can go South, or have 
expensive treatment by massage, or rest com- 
fortably in hammocks. But the girl who must 
work can hold her own only by keeping herself 
physically equal to her work. Usually it is not the 
work itself that breaks her down, but her injudi- 
cious efforts to get the pleasure and recreation 
that all young persons ought to have. A little 
system, and above all, some real understanding 
of her own physical being, will generally enable 
the woman who works to get the proper recreation 
without depriving herself of the rest she needs, 
But she must make sure of the rest first. 

The girl who flags unless she gets nine hours’ 
sleep —and her name is legion— must have that 
nine hours if she means to do good work. Sunday, 
too, should be a day of real rest. Many employers 
complain that their workers are most inefficient 
on Monday morning, because Sunday is with them 
a fatiguing day of racket and confusion. No girl 
can go to work with a clear head and high courage 
if she sleeps in a close and stuffy bedroom. No 
girl can do good work in the afternoon if she 
makes her luncheon of coffee and sweet bakery 
stuff. She is handicapped for every kind of work 
if her eyes have not the glasses they need, or if 
her shoes do not fit her feet properly, or if she 
neglects to practice correct breathing, as so many 
girls habitually do. 
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“THE CHILD IS FATHER OF THE 
MAN.” 


ENKINS Prout could almost do 
anything. Several times, in the 
grammar school, he stood next to the 
head. Once he came within half a 
point of the honor roll. In high school 
he won a medal in declamation, but 
missed his diploma on account of a 
deficiency in Latin. 

During his freshman year at college, Jenkins 
made ‘“‘substitute” on the baseball team. Soph- 
omore year, he wrote the best short story in the 
class, but lost the prize because he misspelled 
so many words. He almost won the junior hurdle 
race, but stumbled over the last hurdle. Senior 
year, he failed in final examinations in calculus 
and psychology. The president told him that if 
he would return he might get his diploma the next 
year, but he did not come back. 

Twenty years later, one of Jenkins’s boyhood 
friends happened to be in the chief city of their 
state. Looking through a telephone directory for 
the names of former acquaintances, he was de- 
lighted to find, in bold type: PROUT, JENKINS, 
REAL ESTATE, Main 2247; also PROUT & 
BEAM (J. Prout and G. A. Beam), BROKERS, 
Main 148; and, in smaller type, Prout, Jenkins, 
res. Druid 8003. 

“Good!” chuckled the friend to himself. 
Jenks’ has at last succeeded.’”’ 

He asked the telephone operator for Main 2247. 
Central responded, ‘“‘Gone out of business.” 

“He’s devoting all his time to his brokerage, no 
doubt,” thought the friend, and he tried Main 148. 

G. A. Beam answered; he said that the partner- 
ship had been dissolved several weeks before, but 
that Mr. Prout could perhaps be found at his 
residence number. 

Thinking that Prout had probably succeeded so 
well in business that he could retire with a com- 
petency, the friend called for Druid 8003. 

“Telephone discontinued,” replied Central. 





“‘Old 





than discretion, “I think it was disconnected on 
the 10th.”’ 

“Well, well,” mused the friend, giving up the 
hunt, ‘‘that’s ‘Old Jenks.’ He hasn’t changed a 


particle.” 
*® 


A WINTER MIRAGE. 


ie Idaho, says a Companion subscriber, we refer 
to the winter of 1889 as the “hard winter.” That 
winter brought financial ruin to many stockmen, 
and no one came through it without considerable 
loss. Cattle and horses starved to death on the 
range by thousands, for they were unable to get 
forage on account of the deep snow. 


Several years earlier we had settled in the Lost 
River Valley, twelve miles south of what is now the 
town of Mackay. We had a large ranch, and had 
“staked” rather heavily on cattle and horses. We 
had over three hundred head of fine horses, and 
in the fall of ’89 had branded fifty-two spring 
colts. We ran the entire band up on the regular 
winter range—through the Pass Creek Cafion, and 
about twelve miles north of the home ranch. 

Then came the snow; it fell steadily, until the 
middle of January. It lay nearly five feet deep 
on the level and was impassable except on snow- 
shoes. Then through the latter part of Januar 
and most of February the mercury hovered roun 
the zero mark, and below. } 

About five o’clock in the evening on one of those 
February days, I —— outside the house for a 
bucket of water. glanced out over the flat 
toward the pass, and, to 7 astonishment, saw 
our band of horses huddled together in the snow 
about halfway between the ranch and the mouth 
of the pass. I couldn’t understand how they had 
eo worked their way down there —-— 

he snow—but there they surely were. I quickly 

cailed my son, Manse, the only other member of 
the family on the ranch at the time. He was 
only eight years old, but even then a bit of a 
vaquero, and familiar with all our horses. He 
cried, “Sure, mamma, that’s our bunch—there’s 
Pat, my buckskin ae Range And there’s Urb, 
the other buckskin!”’ e could do nothing that 
night oar worry about the horses, and wish 
that we had them safely in the corral. 

l <~—s little, and got up early the next morning 
with the vague idea of doing something for the 
horses—I knew not what. I went to the door, and 
looked out over the flat, but not a horse was in 
sight. I looked across to the corral, and up and 
down the valley, but for miles the surface of the 
snow was absolutely unbroken. I thought that 
the entire band had died in the night, or at least 
failen from weakness. I immediately started out 
on my snowshoes, and headed straight for the spot 
where we had seen the horses gathered the eve- 
ning before. There was not a mark in the snow! 
I searched within a radius of several miles, and 
went as far as the mouth of the pass; there was 
not a hoofprint anywhere. 

When the winter finally broke, we found that 
—_ thirty of our horses had survived; very likely 
on that February day, when I was so certain that 
I had seen them near the ranch, many of them 
were dying from cold and weakness on the range 
after vainly trying to force their way down to food 
and shelter! 

My only explanation has been that what we saw 
was a mirage; but, although mirages are often 
seen on the Snake River Desert in the heat of 
summer, I have never heard of anything like my 
experience occurring in winter. Nor have I ever 
heard of a mirage so distinct, nor lasting for so 
long a time. Perhaps some one who reads this 
may be able to explain the phenomenon. . 
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APPROPRIATE REMARKS. 


RESENCE of mind is a valuable quality for 

one who must make public appearances with- 
out complete preparation. Madame de Heger- 
mann-Lindenerone in her letters published with 
the title, ‘In the Courts of Memory,” tells how 
much she suffered from the lack of that quality 
when she was invited to sing and to speak at the 
prison in Rochester. 


I knew the words of ‘Home, Sweet Home,” 
and decided on that. Nothing could have been 
worse. I attacked the squeaky melodeon, I struck 
the chord, and standing up, I . These poor, 
homeless creatures must have thought that m 
one —— was to harass them to the last limit, 
and I only realized what I was singing when I saw 
them with bowed heads and faces hidden in their 
hands; some were sobbing. 

The director, perceiving the doleful effect I had 
oa, suggested, “Perhaps something in a 

ighter vein.’’ I tried to think of “something in a 
lighter vein,” and inquired, “How would ‘Swanee 
River’ be?”’ : 

“First-rate,” said the kind director. “Just the 
thing! Good!’ emphasizing the word “good” b 
soupins his hands together. Thus encouraged 
started off again in the melancholy wake of the 
melodeon 

Alas! this fared no better than “Home, Sweet 
Home.” When I sang, “Oh, darkies! how my 
heart grows weary!” the word ‘“‘weary”’ had a dis- 
astrous effect, and there was a regular collapse of 
penitents. I thought that they would have to be 
carried out on stretchers. 

poor warden, now at his wit’s end, but 
wishing to finish this lugubrious performance 
with a flourish, proposed—unhappy thought—that 
I should address a few words to the now miserable 
broken-hearted crowd. I will give you a thousan 


qeeeees, sae still you will never guess the idiotic | 


words that fell from my lips. I said, looking at 
them with a triumphant smile,—I have no doubt 
that at that moment I thought I was in my own 
drawing-room, bidding me i good night,—I said 
—I really hate to write it,—‘‘I hope the next time 
come to Rochester I shall meet you all here 
again.” 
& © 


CASAMICCIOLA. 


LEGEND that has been handed down to us 

from the days of the Greeks tells a wonderful 
tale of an island, Atlantis, that gradually sank 
and disappeared in the sea. Some thirty years ago, 
however; there was flashed over the world the 
news of a catastrophe as remarkable and terrible 
as the fate that befell the fabled Atlantis. The 
city of Casamicciola, on the island of Ischia, off 
the coast of Italy, was literally swallowed up. 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser, who was staying at the time in 
Sorrento, not many miles away, records in “Rem- 


iniscences of a Diplomatist’s Wife’’ some of the | 


events of that night. 


One summer evening of the year 1883, my sister 
and I were ‘standing on the terrace, enjoying the 
coolness and silence that had come with darkness. 
Vesuvius had growled a little, but now it, too, was 
still, its heavy cap of smoke hanging dark and 
sultry against the starlit sky. Suddenly a terrific 


report smote the silence; one great ‘“‘boom!” that | 


rolled away and repeated itself again and again 
in the mountains behind us and in the vast caves 
that honeycombed the rocks below. For a moment 
we were terrified, but when the echoes had died 
away, and nothing seemed to happen, we con- 


“How long since it was disconnected ?” inquired | cluded it was just some caprice of the voleano. 


the friend, thinking the Prouts might have moved 
to some other section of the city. 


“I think,” responded Central, with more candor | boat, and collapsed on the sand. 


Early the next morning a gibbering creature, 
covered with blood and completely exhausted, 


eae to the bottom of the sea!” he cried. “Ischia 
is destroyed! “There is nothing left!’’ 

A few moments later the news of the Casa- 
micciola disaster came over the wire. The hot 
= for which Casamicciola was famous had 
so mined the soil on which the town stood that it 
was reduced to a mere crust, covering vast reser- 
voirs of boiling water. When a series of earth- 
quake shocks struck it, the place crumbled at 
once, and the town was completely destroyed. 

Those who survived spoke of the overwhelming 
suddenness of the disaster. One man, Prince 

ash, had been sitting on a sofa, when a heavy 
bureau skidded across the floor; the next instant 
the house had fallen in, floor drop ing through 
floor. When Prince Dash came to himself, he was 
standing with his back against a wall, in perfect 
darkness; some large planks, falling against the 
same wall in a manner to leave stan ing room 
between them and the wall, had saved him. The 
ee, realizing that he must stand there until 

e was rescued, wound up his repeater watch to 
mark the passing of the hours. For two days and 
nights he kept count of the time, his only consola- 
tion being the sounds of picks and shovels. But 
the soil was quaking and heaving still, and the 
rescue parties had to work with extreme caution. 
Finally, when Prince Dash had given himself up 
for lost, the rescuers reached him.- 

A baby, safe and smiling, but very hungry, was 
unearthed toward the end of the second day. It 
was lying in its cradle; through the floor above a 
very large, high table had fallen exactly over the 
crib, making a perfect roof and protection for it. 

One old peasant woman was excavated after 
twelve days’ burial, still briskly alive! She thought 
two days only had passed since her imprisonment, 
= said that she had slept a great part of the 

me. = 
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A RARE COIN OF EARLY DAYS. 


UR rarest silver dollar is the pattern coin of 

1776. Only two are known to exist, and one, 
shown at Chicago at the convention of the Ameri- 
can Numismatic Association, is valued at $5,000. 
The piece has honorable mention in Watson’s 
“Chemical Essays,” and its exhibition at Chicago, 
the New York Sun declares, brought to the imme- 
diate attention of both the general public and col- 
lectors a silver piece that for rarity, value, and 
historical interest, completely eclipses the more 
celebrated 1804 dollar. 


The coin, which is known as the Continental 
Currency dollar, is owned by Mr. H. O. Granberg 
of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and represents the ver 
first metallic issue to bear the stamp of the Unite 
States, or United Colonies, as the confederation 
was originally known. The Continental dollar 

receded by eleven years the first regularly author- 
zed cent of 1787,—the Fugio or Franklin cent,—and 
the pattern of the Franklin cent was no doubt 
largely influenced by the early dollar, for it bore 
the principal features of the design. | 

The Continental Currency dollar is about the 
size of an ordinary silver dollar, and contains 378 

ains of silver. On the obverse the —- 

esi is a sun shining on a sundial, with the 
word “ io” to the left. Below the dial is the 
motto, ‘‘Mind Your Business,” a saying attributed 
to Franklin. This central design is inclosed by two 
circles, while round the border in large letters 
isthe inscription “Continental Currency, 1776.” 

On the reverse is a circle of thirteen links, each 
of which bears the name of one of the thirteen 
colonies. In the centre is a radiation, which 
incloses a double cirele, in which are the words, 
“American Congress. We Are One.” 

No definite information as to where the Con- 
tinental Currency dollar was made can now be 
obtained ; but it is thought to have been apoeeee 
os of the engravers of Birmingham, England, 
where many of the coins that were circulated in 
this country during colonial days were made. 

The design of the dollar was evidently suggested 
by the devices of the first Continental currency 
paper issues. On the obverse of one of these 
notes was.a representation of the sun as a human 
face, shining upon a dial, with the word “Fugio.” 
Just above was a representation of a moon, also 
as aface. The moon, however, found no place in 
the design of the silver dollar. Underneath the 
dial was the motto, “‘Mind Your Business.” The 
reverse design of the note showed almost the 
identical design borne by the Continental dollar, 
which seems to have been copied intact. 

Several varieties of these Continental dollars 
are now known, and not only were there various 
designs showing trifling differences, but they occur 
in different metals—silver, brass, and white metal. 
The rarest of the series, the one owned by Mr. 
Granberg, shows marked differences from some 
of the others. Underneath the dial and above the 
motto is inscribed in small letters, “E. G. Fecit.” 
“E.G.” are Sm sed to have been the initials of 
the engraver of the dies. 
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MEMORIES OF DICKENS. 
R. F. Hopkinson Smith, while in London, 


| sought out and visited the various places 
| made memorable by their connection with Charles 
| Dickens's name. Mr. Smith was especially im- 
| pressed by the fact that memories of Dickens were 
| still vivid in the minds of the people. A little 
| printer boy showed him where Dickens earned six 
| shillings a week, tying up and labeling pots of 


blacking. 


| “Oh, I knew him, gov’nor,” was the usual an- 
swer of the older inhabitants to Mr. Smith’s 
inquiries. “Over there he used to live, and it 
ain’t fur from here to Camden Town, where he 
lived when he was workin’ in the blacking place.” 
He was even able to find an urchin who could 
=~ out the spot where Dickens an stealth- 
ly one evening, with fear and trembling, into a 
dark letter-box up a dark court in Fleet Street” 
the first of the “Sketches by Boz.” 

He was especially pleased with his visit to the 
house where Dickens went to board after his 
marriage. Of this, he onme: 

“The place is still a delightful, typically English 
boarding house, kept by two of the most charming 
old ladies you ever saw. Dickens and his wife 
oceupied a little tucked-up room tacked on to the 
back of the house. I measured the place myself, 
and it was eight feet every rong 2 It has one small 
window, looking out into the back yard. It was 
the mouldiest and stuffiest old place you can im- 
agine; but it was there that Dickens wrote the 
most of the ‘Pickwick Papers.’ ” 
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DESERT SIGNPOSTS. 

N traveling over the plains of western Texas, 

writes a Companion contributor, I have now 
and then come on two little isolated heaps of rock 
that at first glance seemed not at all remarkable. 
After a time, L noticed that one heap was generally 
about three feet high, and the other about a foot 
lower. The two were always within a few feet of 
each other, and usually on an elevation or plateau 
that had a view of the country for five miles or 
more. 
|_ The rocks were roughly heaped together, as if 
| left by children at play. I sometimes wondered 


if they could be the ruins of an ancient stone 
building; but that was improbable, for there was 


| rowed over to our landing, jumped from his | scarcely another stone in sight. 
| Years later I learned the actual significance of | for? You don’t have to eat it.” 


“Ischia has 





these rock yb an old Indian whose mind 
was stored with all the legends and customs and 
deeds of his ple. According to him, when the 
Great Spirit lapped up the mighty rivers of the 
— he left springs and water basins here and 

ere for the antelope and the Indian. These the 
antelope easily found by seent, but the Indian had 
to search long and 4nxiously for them. Once 
found, they were seldom lost—thanks to these 
rude rock heaps. 

I watched the old fellow crouch down behind 
the taller noee sight over the low one, and mark 
the farthest o ject in a straight line, which in this 
case was a clump of bushes on the horizon. We 
rode toward these bushes, and found—not water, 
as I had expected, but two other heaps of rocks. 
Sighting as before, and taking a rock-faced cliff 
toward the southwest as a goal, we rode two miles 
farther, and there, trickling out from beneath the 
pee a rocky brow, was a spring of fresh, clear 
water. 

The old Indian said that whenever a band of 
Indians came upon a new spring, they built these 
rock heaps along their trail; since then I have 
followed some half dozen of these rude signposts, 
and found them to lead either to water, or to places 
that showed traces of a former watercourse. 


* 


UNSELFISH SAVAGES. 


OBABLY no more clannish—and unselfish— 

people exist than the natives of the arctic 
coast of Siberia, the lowest type of semisavage 
Eskimos. They are ever thinking of one another’s 
welfare, and if one comes into possession of any- 
thing of value, he never thinks of keeping it for 
himself, but calls the other members of the tribe 
to share with him. If a whale is taken, or a polar 
bear,caribou or walrus is killed, the meat is divided 
among all the igloos. Even during the hard winter, 
when there is a shortage of food, if a seal is 
brought in by some fortunate hunter, the meat 
and blubber are equally distributed. 


Four men from East Cape, the Siberian side of 
Bering Strait, were taken aboard the whale ship 
Narw to make up the boat crews for whaling 
in the arctic. All through the summer season 
they remained aboard the vessel, doing their 
share of the perilous and wearisome work. When 
the vessel returned to East Cape, on its way 
south, the captain made a pile of flour, sugar, 
hard bread, calico, tobacco, cartridges, needles 
and thread, tea, matches—everything dear to the 
Eskimo heart. It was their wages, and the Eski- 
mos were proud of their wealth. 

The walrus-hide canoes came alongside, and the 
four men were taken ashore with their riches. 
At the water’s —- every article was delivered to 
waiting hands, and when the men who had worked 
all summer for these necessities and luxuries 
started for their igloos, they carried all they kept 
for themselves in their hands. They were almost 
as r as they were when they started on the 
eruise, but the village was temporarily happy — 
and so were they. 

& 


UNPROFITABLE PROFIT. 


OM an incident that Victor Hugo jotted down 

in his notebook, some seventy years ago, we 
may conclude that the dramatists of that day more 
often received fame than any more material con- 
sideration as a reward for their work. And not 
infrequently even fame was withheld. 


“Monsieur Santy,” Hugo wrote in November, 
1844, ‘‘is a former secretary of Thiers. He has 
written a tragedy called ‘Count Egmond’; it is 
very flat. The piece is ogee: not a cat in the 
theatre, and not a sou in the box office. After 
three performances the tragedy disappears from 
the ig ey! of the Odéon. Furious, the author 
runs to the director, Monsieur Lireux. 

“*Sir,’ he cries, ‘you have stopped playing my 
tragedy!’ 

“*Ves,’ the director replies. 

“*Wh ? 

“ ‘Because it brings in no money.’ 

“*T am told that the receipts were only 100 
francs less than the receipts for Casimir Bonjour’s 
pc. | — of Segovia,” and you are still play- 
ng that.’ 

“Only 100 franes less!’ says Lireux. ‘That may 
be true ——. But you see, the highest receipts 
for “The Student of Segovia” were 89 francs.’ ” 


* € 
A SIMPLE SAFETY DEVICE. 


‘HE hammer is a useful tool, but its use is not 
quite free from-danger to the user or from 
injury to materials. The flat, highly polished sur- 
face is likely to glance off the nail unless the blow 
is squarely delivered ; and when the nail is of cast 
metal, ‘its head often flies off and inflicts quite 
severe injuries. 

One firm, says Chambers’s Journal, had innu- 
merable accidents from this cause, and some of 
the men were permanently injured. Thereupon, 
the managers tried hammer heads with score 
faces as an experiment. Owing to the success of 
the experiment, the lished-face hammer has 
been abolished in that firm’s factory, except for 
special classes of work. 

When the hammer’s face is scored or roughened 
it is very much less likely to glance off the nail- 
head. The fact that this type of hammer has 
proved so conspicuously successful and safe should 
encourage manufacturers to put it on the market. 


* © 


A LIVELY CROP. 


HERE are “farms,” it seems, the products of 

which bear no relation to farming as ordinarily 
pursued. The latest addition to the list is an 
angleworm “farm,” conducted by Mr. W. Orton 
Moon, who lives near Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
His farm is one of the curiosities of Michigan. 
It consists of twenty-five pails, pots, pans, and 
old crocks. Each receptacle, or “field,” contains 
from forty to five hundred angleworms. 

During the last three years his peculiar crop 
has netted him $1,000 annually. He delivers his 
worms in oiled-paper packages, one dozen to the 
package, at ten cents each. Here is his way of 
rearing angleworms: : 

Get several good angleworms. Place them in 
an ordinary pail, or granite =. with two 
double handfuls of earth. Feed the worms twice 
a day on coffee grounds and corn meal. They wil! 


| thrive and multiply. 


* & 


AN ILL-TIMED HOWL. 


HE fare at a certain boarding house was vers 
poor, says Tit-Bits. A boarder who had been 


| there for some time was standing in the hall on 


day when the landlord rang the dinner bell. 


An old dog that was lying outside on a rug 
began to how] mournfully. 

he boarder watched him a moment, and then 
said, impatiently, ‘“ What on earth are you howling 
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The PKS T WHITE BOY AMERICA 





HEN the Santa 


hardly be laid at his door. It 


SS 2y John ClairMinot E28. 25 


Maria, the Pinta 

and the Niiia set sail 
from the harbor of Palos, 
August 3, 1492, there was one 
boy, and only one, among the 
120 sailors and adventurers 
who manned the little fleet. 
He was one of the many 
on the flagship, the Santa Maria, with Chris- 
topher Columbus, the admiral, and he was 
destined to play a part of much importance 
in the eventful story of the expedition. Yet 
his name has not come down to us, and his 
fate is shrouded in the mystery that veils his 
origin and the reasons for his connection with 
the hazardous enterprise. 

The boy is mentioned only once in the con- 
temporary accounts of the expedition, upon 
which the later historians and the biographers 
of Columbus have based their writings, and 
that solitary reference is in terms of censure; 
but it is not impossible to read something of 
his story between the lines, and to find that 
he was not deserving of all the blame that was 
placed upon him. It was easy then, as before 
and since, for the men who were really at fault 
when disaster befell to blame a mere lad who 
could not ‘‘talk back.’’ 

This boy was in all probability the first 
white boy in America, and so the tantalizingly 
brief glimpse that we have of him is of special 
interest to the millions of American boys of 
to-day. It is not likely that there were any 
boys with the Northmen whe came from 
northern Europe to northern America centuries 
before the time of Columbus. Those rovers of 
the sea were stern men engaged in a stern | 
work. In any case, the story of their voyages | 
is so hazy with legend and tradition that it is | 
commonly passed over in the recital of ‘‘first’’ 
things in America. The little lad of the 
Santa Maria did not, as a matter of fact, set 
foot on the mainland of the continent, but 
neither did Columbus himself on that first 
voyage, nor any of his followers. 

The boy may have been taken along as a | 
cabin boy, or he may have been the son of one 
of the officers of the ship. No doubt he lived 
in Palos, whence the members of the crew 
were mainly drawn. Probably he was much 
envied by his young playfellows who were 
on the shore watching the departure of the 
fleet, although to the older people the voyage | 
seemed an act of madness, and Palos had | 
little faith that the fleet would ever return. | 
Very likely he set forth with a lighter heart | 
than most of the sailors possessed, for many 
of them had been impressed and forced to go 
against their will. To him, we may well 
imagine, it was a wonderful adventure. 

And so Palos on the hill dropped below the 
horizon, and the pillars of Hercules and the 
last of the Canaries. For weeks the westward 
course was kept across a vast expanse of blue 
water never before cleft by a keel. There 
were no gales, the winds were fair, and the 
greatest trouble of the stern admiral was with 
his wretched and timorous crews, who feared 
that the ships could never climb back the 
watery hill that they were gliding down so 
easily. Then at last the Sargasso Sea, the 
land birds, the floating thornbush with red 
berries, the carved staff, the moving light at 
night in the distance, the glad cry from the 
Pinta in the morning, the white-fanged coral 
reef, the fronded palms, and the gentle, won- 
dering natives on the shore. 

Through all that anxious voyage, and in the 
strange adventures of the wonderful weeks | 
that followed among the tropical islands, the | 
boy on the Santa Maria bore his modest part. | 
it was not until the end of December, ten | 
weeks after land had been discovered, that | 
the fateful hour came that brought disaster to | 
the flagship and censure upon the head of the | 
hapless lad. 

It was the night before Christmas, 1492, a | 
beautiful night, when the sea was of glassy | 
smoothness. The Santa Maria was skirting 
the coast of Haiti, where Columbus was press- 
ing his ever eager search for gold. The ship | 
was almost motionless, so light was the wind, 
and about midnight Columbus, tired with 
‘many hours on the deck, went to his cabin. 
He cautioned the master to keep a careful | 
watch; but the master, too, was tired, and he 
soon followed the example of the admiral. 
Che sailor whom the master left at the helm | 
likewise felt sleepy, and saw no necessity of 
remaining at his post. He called the boy to 
take the tiller, and went to sleep. 

Probably the boy was asleep when he was 
summoned by the helmsman, for it was well 
after midnight. The fact that the helmsman 

called him shows that he was a live boy who 
bore his part in working the ship, and that he 

vas trusted. The fact that he failed at his 
task is less to his discredit than it is to the | 
discredit of the master and the helmsman that | 
they in turn deserted their post and went to | 














sleep. He at least remained awake and stuck | birds have brought me good luck, and the | 


‘o his post, and the disaster that followed could 





was a treacherous current 
that caused the wreck of the 
Santa Maria. Although the 
wind was light and offshore, 
the force of the current drove 
the ship on an unseen shoal. 
Perhaps an experienced 
helmsman—the one who had 
gone to sleep—would have recognized the 





danger from the motion of the ship; but to} 


the luckless boy, the only being awake on the 
flagship, all seemed well as he stood by the 
tiller and held his course by the brilliant stars 
of the tropic night. 

There was a jar, slight at first, and then 
heavier. The Santa Maria shivered, and 
then careened sharply. The boy raised his 
voice in a terrified cry of alarm. There were 
shouts in the cabins and wild confusion, as 
the admiral and the crew rushed to the deck. 
The strong current wedged the ship more 
firmly on the shoal, and quickly her seams 
began to open and the water to enter. At 
daylight the masts were cut away, but this 
could not save the ship, for she soon began to 


break up under the strong swell that was_| |j\ 


rolling in. So perished the ship in which 
Columbus crossed the ocean and discovered 
the New World, and the disaster was: laid— 
was it the part of justice?—to the only boy in 
the expedition, the first white boy to set foot 
on American soil. 

With the help of the friendly natives in their 
canoes, the wreckage was taken to the shore, 
not far away. It was Christmas Day, 1492, 
and the work of the day was quite unlike the 
festive programme which had been planned, 
and to which the boy had no doubt looked 
forward with special interest. From the tim- 
bers of the Santa Maria a fort was made, — 
for it was plain that not all the company could 
return to Spain in the Pinta and Nina, much 
smaller vessels,—and here, with a supply of 
provisions and ammunition, forty of the crew 
were left. So delighted were the men with 
the land of perpetual summer, which they 
had discovered, that more wanted to remain 


| than cared to face the dangers of the return 


voyage. The fort was named La Navidad, the 
Nativity, in honor of the day of the wreck. 
One historian mentions a tradition that the 
boy was among the forty who remained behind 
to man the fort on the coast of Haiti. But it 
is only a tradition; he is not mentioned again 
after the account of that fateful night, when 


he was sturdily doing his best while admiral, | 


master and helmsman were all asleep. He 
may have gone back on the Pinta or the Nifia 
to share in that delirious welcome when Palos 
received with open arms a part of those it had 
given up as lost. If he remained at La Navidad, 
there were adventures in store more tragic 
than those already experienced, for when the 
second expedition of Columbus sought the coast 
of Haiti a year later, there was nothing left 
of the fort and the forty men except charred 
ruins and a few bones. The mystery of 
La Navidad is one of many that fill the pages 
of early American history. 


* © 


BIRD-CATCHING ON THE ATLANTIC. 


HE barber of the Atlantic liner Minne- 
tonka finds a new and profitable pastime 


in catching wandering birds during the } 


vessel’s voyage across the ocean—his profit 
arising from the selling of the birds on his 
arrival in port. All sorts of birds come on 
| board, he says, and he finds a ready sale for 
many of the rarer specimens. 

His chief assistant in capturing the birds is 
a whistling brown linnet, which lures the 
wanderers aboard from its cage in an open 
port. The vagrant flyers alight on hearing his 
whistle, and presently flutter inside. Then 
| the port is closed, and the strange birds are 
soon made prisoners. 

‘*T have caught hundreds of them, and I 
| supply the London Zoo regularly,’’ said the 
birdeatcher to a representative of the London 
Evening Standard. ‘‘On a recent homeward 
voyage, the linnet lured a snowbird. It was 
the first one the Zoo had been able to secure in 
sixteen years. What the birds require when 


| they first alight on a ship is not food, but) 


| water, and it must be boiled. 


**Gulls follow a ship all the way across the | 
| Atlantic. 


American gulls are regular convoys 
as far as the English Channel, where they 


desert us, and follow a westward bounder home | 
again. The English gulls follow a liner over 
The gulls like | 
emigrant ships best, because the more passen- | | 


and back in the same way. 


gers there are, the greater the quantity of | 
seraps thrown overboard. 

**T do not believe the law against catching | 
wild birds applies to the high seas, beyond the | 
three-mile limit. At any rate, it is humanity | 
|to care for them and give them drink. My | 


passengers are fond of watching them. ’’ 
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The Story of a Real Boy for | 
his elder friends to read. By 
Booth Tarkington. 
| 
| 
| 


“PENROD” 


ENROD” is one of the best stories that Booth Tarkington has written. 

It is the story of a real boy, his escapades, his inventions, his plots, 

his likes and dislikes, his chums, his idols, his imitations, all written 

from the humorous point of view, to be sure, yet with such understanding 

and sympathy that every man who ever was a real boy himself, or who 
ever had a boy, will recognize this portrayal as a classic. 


The story is as amusing as it is true to life. It will keep the reader 
in the state of mind of Penrod’s family, who were constantly wondering, 
“ What next ?” “Penrod” ought to be read by the parents of every boy in 
the country, for it furnishes a wonderfully accurate study of a boy ata 
period of his life when asa rule he is greatly misunderstood. The book 
is attractively bound in blue cloth and illustrated by Gordon Grant. 





> 





Julian Street says: 


To tell what I think of 
‘*Penrod’’ I should have 
to be as much of an artist 
as is Tarkington. And 
about that I haven’t illu- 
sions, or even hopes. I 
don’t think anyone has 
ever done a finer boy 
study. May it sell into 
the millions. 


A father, who has 
several Penrods of 
his own, writes : 


It’s approaching mid- 
night, and while my irre- 
pressibles are asleep, I’ve 
been amusing myself more 
than I can tell you by 
reading the latest concern- 
ing Penrod. It’s great. 














Get “Penrod” Free for a 
Limited Time Only 


A copy of Tarkington’s newest story, ‘‘ Penrod,’’ regular 
$1.25 edition, will be presented to any Companion sub- 
scriber who sends us one new solicited subscription for The 
Youth’s Companion. We will also pay the postage on the 
book. This is a Special Offer, and we reserve the right to 
withdraw it at any time. The book may also be purchased 
for $1.25, net. 





ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


| PERRY MASON COMPANY 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
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A GIRAFFE AND A SUNSHADE. 


HEN I was in London a few years ago, says 

a Companion contributor, I went one day to 
the Garden of the Zoélogical Society—the famous 
“Zoo” of all English storybooks. My particular 
object was to see, and perhaps photograph, the 
Somali giraffe, which only lately had been brought 
from Eastern Africa. 


Until a few years ago a giraffe was a giraffe, and 
not only the average man in the street, but more 
learned ones, thought that all were substantially 
alike, whether they came from the borders of the | 
Sahara or the plains of Cape Colony. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson did not quite cover the facts when, in his 
celebrated Dictionary, he defined the creature as 
“an Abyssinian animal taller than the elephant, 
but not so thick”; if I should now = to correct 
him, I should have to explain that there are at 
least two kinds—the one with two horns, long 
familiar to us, and a second species, that dwells in 
Northeastern Africa, and has a third frontal horn 
(in old bulls), or, in the Uganda variety, with as 
many as five small horns on its crown. In the 
second species the patches in the network of 
coloring are larger and of a brighter chestnut than | 
in the ordinary kind. It was one of the second | 
species that I wanted to see, and my acquaintance | 
with it began by a very amusing incident, as I 
shall relate. 

Giraffes have had a curious history as show | 
animals. They were first introduced to the | 
Romans by Julius Cesar, after his African con- | 
quests, and took the name that we have translated | 
“camelopard,” for they were supposed to be part | 
camel and part leopard. People in those days 
easily believed in such impossible combinations, 
and delighted in monsters. Later, the beast came 
to be called, much more sensibly, by its Arabic 
name, giraffa, which means “fast walker.” Its 
long legs, which swing together, first the two on 
one side, and then the two on the other, carry it 
along at a rocking gait that few animals can 
equal without running. 

After the Roman Empire diengpenred, few 
giraffes were seen in Europe; so that in 1836 a 
great sensation was created in England by the 
arrival of one of them at the Zoo. It was led 
from the _- landing at Blackwall, at five o’clock 
in the morning, by “four Africans in native cos- 
tume.” A mate was soon found for it, and for 
many years after that most of the giraffes ex- 
hibited in circuses and menageries were born in 
London—but the circus men did not always sa 
so! By and by, however, all these died out, an 
no new ones were to be had, so that for some years 
hardly a single captive giraffe was seen in Europe 
or the United States. This scarcity was due toa 
singular fact. All the giraffes had come from, or 
by way of, Khartum; and when, in 1870, the war 
with the Mahdi in the Sudan began, the supply 
was stopped—one of the least of the “horrors” of 
that war. : 

The first person, I think, to describe the giraffe 
was the Roman naturalist, Pliny; and he said that 
it was as mild in disposition as a sheep. But 
“mild” is not at all the right word. It is timid 
and nervous, but not at all gentle in temperament. 
Keepers must be cautious In approaching it, first, 
because it is easily startled, and may spring away 
in fright and bruise itself, or even break its legs, 
in its narrow quarters; and, second, because it 
may deliver a terrific kick, or seize a man’s arm 
or head in its teeth without provocation or warn- 
ing. Visitors to a menagerie should be careful 
not to go too near its cage, unless the front is very 
high, especially a woman with flowers on her hat, 
for they may be eee off, if nothing worse hap- 
pens — and that brings me to my story. 

After studying the new giraffe for some time as 
it stalked about the yard in which it was confined, 
I seated myself on a raised platform a short dis- 
tance away, and continued to watch its behavior 
over the heads of a group of persons standin 
before the palings. The giraffe’s head towere 
gracefully above the people, and its beautiful soft 
eyes gazed away over the pretty pam. Just then 
a lady and gentleman joined the crowd; the 
attracted my attention by their careful dress an 
rather pompous dignity. Each was the image of 
British propriety; and both evidently felt that a 
discriminating Providence would never permit any 
embarrassing accident or adventure to happen to 
them, whatever might be the misfortune of ordi- 
nary persons. The lady’s black silk rustled with 
respectability, and she seemed to carry her plain 
black parasol as a protection against any possible 
cordiality from strangers as much as against the 
— of a more or less impertinent sun. 

Just as these two paused to favor the giraffe 
with their notice, I prepared my camera to take a 
picture of the rather pretty scene, and was on the 
point of mene the lever over when that wicked 
giraffe darted his head over the fence, and, seizing 
the black sunshade in his teeth, lifted it straight 
up! With a funny little squeak, the surprised 
lady rose on the tips of her toes, clutching the 
shaking handle; the giraffe, laughing to himself, 
no doubt, let it fall, and the much embarrassed 
lady and gentleman hurried away. 





* © 


PANCHO VILLA. 


EN. Francisco Villa, commander in chief of 
the Mexican Constitutionalist forces, was 
recently interviewed by a representative of the 
New York Sun, and the following vivid pen picture 
of that much discussed man was the result: 


Sitting on the edge of a disordered bed, clad in | 
a neat uniform of olive drab with no single insignia 
of rank, was the master of northern Mexico— 
Francisco Villa. He sat humped over, with head 
drooping, in quite obvious pain, the result of a 
recent operation. His bloodshot eyes and tousled 
hair would have led me, at first glance, to assume 
that he was just recovering from the effects of a 
srolonged debauch. As a maiter of fact, however 
1e does not drink. His life has hung by a thread 
for too many years for him to imperil it for the 
sake of whiskey. 

He is stockily built and of medium height,—not 
over five feet ten, I should guess,—with the chest 
and shoulders of a prize fighter, and the most | 
perfect bullet-shaped head I have ever seen. ° It 
is covered with black hair, as crisp and curly as a 
negro’s; his skin is the color of a well-smoked 
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meerschaum; a small black moustache serves to 
mask a mouth that is cruel even when it is 
smiling. | 

The most attractive features of the face are the 
eyes, which are large, brilliant, and extraordi- 
narily piercing. Indeed, they are not eyes at 
all, but gimlets, which seem to bore into your very 
soul. After I had looked into them, I began to 
understand the awe in which his subordinates 
stand of him. 


To show the fear in which he is held, the writer = 


goes on to tell that, owing to a mishap, a train was 
detained, on which there was a detachment of | 
soldiers that was to operate against some bandits. 

After taking a few angry turns up and down the 
station platform, Villa strode across to his chief 
of transport, and, jerking loose his heavy auto- | 
matic revolver, shoved the muzzle of the weapon 
in that startled official’s face. 

“If that train isn’t out of the station in five 
minutes,” he snarled, “‘I’ll blow your head off!” 

“But, general,” expostulated the trembling offi- 


cial, “I’m not responsible for the delay. The | % 


engine’s broken down.” 

“That doesn’t concern me,” said Villa, coldly. 
“I’m not an engineer—I’m a soldier. If that trai 
doesn’t move in five minutes, you’ll be dead!” 

The train moved, 
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E OFFER four high-grade styles, with many new 

improvements, prepay all charges to any railway 

freight office in the United States, warrant each ma- 
chine for twenty-five years, and sell at a very low price. 
How all this is accomplished can best be told in our new 
Illustrated Booklet, which is sent free to any reader of The 
Youth’s Companion. 

To get this information, simply send a postal card to 
Sewing Machine Department, Perry Mason Company, Pub- 
lishers of The Youth’s Companion, 201 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston, Mass., stating that you will be interested to receive 
further particulars concerning the New Companion Sewing 
Machine. Tens of thousands of homes all over the country 
use and recommend these machines. If a New Companion 
Sewing Machine has not been sent into your town, ask for 
our Special Introductory Price. 

I have been using your sewing machine for eighteen years, 
and have just now run out of your needles, so you see how they 
last me. I would distike toown any other machine. I have raised 
my family and done all my sewing on this machine, and I have 


spent only $1.00 to have it cleaned. Otherwise, it hasn’t been 
repaired. Isn’t that a good record?—Mary A. Fogg, Jowa. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY .. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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